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$20,000-a-year man, a junior ex- 
£% ecutive with Ford Motor Com- 
pany, phoned his credit union at 1] 
a.m. saying he needed to borrow $25 
for grocery money. An hour later he 
walked to the credit union office and 
got his money. 

In the hour that elapsed, the man’s 
record with the credit union was 
checked and the credit committee ap- 
proved the application. Because this 
man had successfully repaid a larger, 
long-term loan with the credit union, 
he was automatically approved for 
the Kwik-Cash money. 

This is a program at Ford Dear- 
born Federal Credit Union in Dear- 
born, Michigan. Treasurer-manager 
Don MacKinnon calls Kwik-Cash “the 
hottest thing we ever did.” This loan 
plan by itself helped the credit union 
show a net increase in loan volume 
last year despite layoffs during a 
miserable year for automobile pro- 
duction. 

MacKinnon recognizes real draw- 
backs to his plan for other credit 
unions, and his cautions are repeated 
with emphasis by the Michigan Credit 
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KWIK CASH 


means a quicker way of han- 

dling applications for smaller 
loans. It’s boosted loan volume 
in this credit union by half a 
million dollars. 


League. “You must have 
facilities to handle lots of 
MacKinnon says. But even 
before that he says any credit union 


Union 
proper 
cash,” 
considering such a_ service should 
check every step with its supervisory 
authorities. 

“Only a fraction of 1 percent of 
credit unions can consider having 
Marvin 


Schwab, district manager, field servy- 


such an operation,” says 
ices department for the Michigan 
League. “It takes real competence to 
have a credit committee meeting all 
day, to make sure that each loan is 
pre-approved by the committee before 
the loan goes through, to have an 
office set up to coordinate quickly the 
payment habits of the borrower. This 
also requires very efficient foilow-up 
and collection. Any credit union 
officer who hears about or reads about 
Kwik-Cash should carefully 
first whether his credit union has even 
a chance to ‘urnish the efficiency and 


decide 


competence necessary to run the 
plan.” 
For the member, all is apple-pie 


easy. He calls the Ford Dearborn office 


any hour, day or night, any day of the 
week. If he calls between 10 a.m. and 
5:15 p.m. he talks to the Kwik-Cash 
department. If he calls between 5:15 
and 10 a.m. he talks to a recorded 
answering service. 
Regardless of when he 
gives this information: 


calls, he 


Name, address and credit union 
book number 

* How much he needs and the pur- 
pose of the loan 
* Day and time he wants to get his 
money 

Members who call overnight and 
want their money first thing in the 
morning can pick it up at 10 a.m. 
Loan applications phoned in during 
the day are filled within one hour if 
requested, 

Suppose the member says he wants 
his money at noon. That’s the rush 
hour at Ford Dearborn’s office across 
the street from Ford’s engineering 
plant. The member walks over to the 
credit union’s sumptuous office, up 
to the Kwik-Cash window. 

The girl here has him first show 

(Continued on page 26) 





This New Jersey 

credit union 

passes responsibility 
around among officers, 
keeps trained 


replacements ready 


GETTING AWAY 


66 ObODY is indispensable,” 
says John Philkill, 39, treas- 
urer of Public Service E. D. Trenton 
Federal Credit 
New Jersey 


union treasurers just as much as any- 


Union at Trenton, 
“This goes for credit 


one else.” 

Philkill feels strongly about it. He 
believes that one-man credit unions 
are headed for trouble. “But just be- 
cause a credit union has been run as a 
one-man outfit for some time does not 
mean that it has to go on that way. 
lhe board of directors has the power 
to change this at any time. I would 
say that it has the duty.” Philkill was 
prepared to prove his point. 
Philkill, 
(1) growth 
limitations. (2) lack of leadership de- 


According to one-man 


credit unions are facing: 


velopment, and (3) defaleation temp- 
tation. Here is how he describes these 
three dangers. 

* Growth Limitations. “One man 
can only be in one place at any one 
time. His energies are limited. Even 
with the best will and the greatest en- 
thusiasm he can accomplish only a 
fraction of what a team «an do.” 

* Lack of Leadersh'p Develop- 


ment. “Even the m st dedicated 


treasurer may have to be absent from 
the credit union for unforeseeable 
reasons, He may become ill. Or he 
may die. I believe that in each of these 
cases it is extremely important that 
the credit union has experienced and 
trained leaders who can take over the 
treasurer's duties. The transition is 
always easiest when the replacement 
is fully familiar with the group’s 
operations and problems.” 

* Defalcation Temptation. “Our 
movement's experience shows that the 
danger of dishonesty is multiplied im- 
measurably when the board and com- 
mittees fail to take an active part in 
the administration and supervision of 
a credit union. We know that most 
treasurers would never commit a dis- 
honest act. But it seems to me that it 
is unfair to the treasurer as well as the 
membership to encourage or permit 
one-man operations.” 

Philkill has been an active credit 
unionist for over three years. He is a 
charter member of Public Service 
E. D. Trenton Federal Credit Union, 
and a clerk by occupation. He has 
served Public as volunteer treasure 
since its organization on January 30, 
1956. During the last three years, 
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Philkill organized two credit unions 
and aided in the organization of a 
third group. He has served for one 
year on the New 


Jersey League’s 
board as an alternate director from 
the Trenton Chapter. Last year Phil- 
kill was one of three New Jerseyites 
selected by the League to receive an 
award as “Aide to the Brother’s 
Keeper.” 

Public’s field of membership in- 
cludes the “employees of the Electric 
Distribution Department of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company 
who work in or have headquarters in 
Trenton, New Jersey, employees of 
this credit union, members of their 
immediate families, and 
tions of such persons.” 

e Growth. Public’s assets today are 
near the $75,000 mark. By last Febru- 
ary, the group was serving 259 
members with $62,132.49 in shares 
and accumulated assets of $71,557.35. 
Its 113 members were using $46,701 
in loans for a large variety of provi- 


organiza- 


dent and productive purposes. 

* Low Delinquency Rate. One 
hundred and nine of these loans were 
current. The remaining four were de- 
linquent. Together they amounted to 
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$214. But none of these four loans 
was more than four months delin- 
quent. 

* No Write-off. Says John Philkill: 
“During our first three years we made 
447 loans for a total of $149,751.25. 
Throughout this period we did not 
have to charge off a single loan. Our 
directors and committeemen get much 
satisfaction from knowing this, but 
they don’t think we have done any- 
thing unusual. All we did was to fol- 
low the sound educational leadership 
of our league and chapter.” 

Here is Public’s formula for team- 
work in credit union management: 
The group’s president, David C. Soles, 
a mechanic, follows the operational 
details very closely. He is in touch 
with the treasurer each morning be- 
fore leaving for his daily field trips. 
Each evening after working hours he 
confers at length with Philkill con- 
cerning the day’s credit union busi- 
ness. 

During these evening sessions Soles 
also runs a ymplete tape of the day’s 
cash transactions. Comments treas- 
urer Philkill: “Our operation is care- 
fully planned so that President Soles 
could take over the management of 


“Our team is always on call,” 
says David C. Soles (center), pres- 
ident of Public Service E. D. Tren- 
ton Federal Credit Union. With 
him are team mates Edward J. 
Barrett, vice-president, and treas- 
urer John L. Philkill. 





Charter member Henry L. Fronley, 
62, secretary of the credit commit- 
tee, predicts that the group's as- 
sets will reach the $100,000 mark 
during the next three years. 





Treasurer John Philkill (right) 
believes that every director and 
committeeman should take an 
active part in the operation of 
his credit union. Giving the treas- 
urer moral support is not enough, 
he says. 








FROM ONE-MAN RULE 


the credit union at any time if | 
should become sick or disabled. All 
our checks must be signed by two 
officers. Our president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer have signa- 
ture authority. And since we conduct 
all credit union business before and 
after working hours or during break 
periods, my colleagues on the board 
can replace me if the need arises.” 
Philkill considers it essential that 
all directors and committeemen look 
upon their offices as important posi 
tions of trust. To the extent that this 
is practical, he decentralizes the work 
of his group, retaining for himself 
the functions of co-ordinator and 
manager. As a part of this policy, 
Philkill consistently declines to com- 
mit the credit union to meet a mem- 
ber’s loan request. And he constantly 
encourages members to discuss their 
problems directly with the credit com- 
mittee. He says: “I believe that our 
policy of systematic decentralization 
raises the prestige of our board mem- 
bers and committeemen with our fel 
low members. At the same time, this 
operational practice increases the di 
rectors’ and committee members’ esti 


(Continued on page 25) 
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James Grant 


District of Columbia 


Secretary 


lrett Ferris 
Michigan 


Treasurer 


NEW CUNA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The exe ve mmittee which will serve 
CUNA during 1|959-60 represents at least 
twe firsts’ for the movement. This is the 
first committee to seat 12 vice presidents 
Previously CUNA was divided into seven dis 
tricts. The election of Mrs. Mildred Boyd of 

slifornia placed the first woman on the ex 
ecutive committee. Laurel L. Plummer of 
Kansas. representing District 5, was elected 
first vie president New on the executive 
committee this year are Gordon Burnham of 
Nova Scotia, Dean Anderson of Oregon, Mrs 
Boyd, John Hiam of Alabama, Curtis Shack 
elford of Virginia, John Nation of Ohio 
Elmer Johnson of Rhode Island and Fr. J. P 


Sullivan, S.J., of Jamaica 


Mrs. Mildred Boyd 
California 
Vice Pres., Dist. 4 


Kansas, Dist 


Curtis Shackelford John Nation 
Virg nia Ohio 
Vice Pres., D Vice Pres., Dist 


Lauren Plummer 


First Vice Pres 


a 
J. J. Hartmann 


Saskatchewan 
Vice Pres.. Dist. | 


3 


H. E. McArthur 
Illinois 
Vice Pres., Dist. 6 


&. 


Elmer Johnson 
Rhode Island 


10 Vice Pres., Dist. 


Gordon Burnham 
Nova Scotia 
Vice Pres., Dist. 2 


M. A. Stepherson, Jr. 
Tennessee 
Vice Pres., Dist. 7 


Fr. J. P. Sullivan 
Jamaica 
Vice Pres., Dist. 12 


Dean Anderson 
Oregon 
Vice Pres., Dist. 3 


John Hiam 
Alabama 
Vice Pres., Dist. 8 


W. O. Knight, Jr. 
South Dakota 
ex officio 
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New president of the Credit Union National 
Association is Julius Stone, Boston attorney, 
chairman for the last two years of the CUNA 
legal and legislative committee. Stone replaces 
William O. Knight, Jr.. who becomes ex officio 
member of the executive committee. 

Other new officers of CUNA are James W. 
Grant, who was reelected secretary; Irett Ferris, 
who was reelected treasurer; and Lauren L. 
Plummer, who moves up to become first vice 
president. Grant comes from the District of Co- 
lumbia, Ferris from Michigan, Plummer from 
Kansas. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the passage of 
the Massachusetts Credit Union Act, first such 
law in the United States, was celebrated by the 
dedication of a monument to Edward A. Filene 
on Boston Common. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of CUNA and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the passage of the federal credit 
union act were also celebrated. Among the events 
of the meeting were a pageant and numerous 
awards to pioneers of the credit union movement. 
The meeting was held in Boston. 

The CUNA Mutual Insurance Society elected 
Rev. J. D. Nelson MacDonald president. Mac- 
Donald is a Nova Scotia clergyman, long a leader 
in the cooperative movement of his province. 
C. Frank Pratt of California was elected vice 
president, A. P. Quinton of Ontario was re- 
elected treasurer, and W. G. Lonergan of Wash- 
ington was elected secretary. This was a between- 
years election in which only the board meets; 
the next regular biennial election comes up in 
1960. 

The CUNA Supply Cooperative meeting 
reelected Leonard R. Nixon of Connecticut as 
president. John Ryan of Quebec was elected vice 
president. Kenneth Marin of Michigan was elected 
secretary, and Lloyd Mansfield of Washington 
was elected treasurer. 

The controversial issues of the CUNA an- 
nual meeting revolved around the Cooperative 
League of the USA and CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society. 

The membership of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association in the Cooperative League of 
the USA has been an issue for two years. In 1957, 
one group charged that the Cooperative League 
was going too far in its public statements, imply- 
ing credit union endorsement of political positions 
in which the credit union movement is actually 
neutral. A resolution chiding the Cooperati 
League was passed at that meeting. This yea: 
several resolutions were offered calling for with 


drawal from the Cooperative League. They were 
voted down. 
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The controversy over CUNA Mutual also 
involved the Oregon and Michigan Credit Union 
Leagues. Recently these two leagues set up inde- 
pendent insurance programs, stating that they 
could not get satisfactory service from CUNA 
Mutual. In response, CUNA Mutual announced 
it would sell insurance to disaffiliated credit 
unions in those two states, thus reversing a tra- 
ditional policy. Both CUNA Mutual and the two 
leagues were blamed for their actions during this 
years meeting. At the CUNA Mutual board 
meeting, numerous speakers attacked the change 
in underwriting policy. At the CUNA meeting, a 
resolution was adopted calling for a return to the 
old policy; and another resolution was adopted 
reproaching Oregon and Michigan for failure to 
make full use of democratic processes. 

Constructive action taken included approval 
of a proposal to set up a training program in the 
CUNA education department for family financial 
counseling. A budget for this program was pro- 
vided. In addition, a new book on the history of 
the credit union movement was authorized. Other- 
wise, CUNA’s program was not much changed, al- 
though an agreement was reached with CUNA 
Mutual to restore a $50,000 annual payment for 
public relations services, which will have some 
widening effect. 

The National Association of Managing Di- 
rectors, which met in nearby Swampscott just 
before the Boston CUNA meetings, also elected 
new officers. Richard Monrufet of British Colum- 
bia was reelected president, A. W. Jordan of lowa 
was elected vice president, Paul Mullins of Texas 
was elected secretary, Ralph Bendel of Oklahoma 
was elected treasurer, and Wayne Bornemeier of 
Nebraska was elected sheriff. 

An international stabilization program was 
approved in principle by the CUNA meeting, 
which is now to be worked out in detail for final 
approval next year. James W. Grant, chairman of 
the stabilization study committee, offered a nine- 

(Continued on page 32) 


NEWS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
How to grow. Annual meeting attendance 
jumped from 82 last year to 1000 this year at 
Dupaco Employees Credit Union in Dubuque, 
lowa. Manager Keith Sheehy said, “We used 
every step in the annual meeting planning book 
from CUNA Supply, and it worked!” 


Study in Africa. CUNA educational materials 
sent by the World Extension Department are 
being studied by a rural group in Tanganyika 
preparing to start a credit union. The area’s only 
cash crop is coffee. The Bishop of Rutabo wrote 


CUNA for help. 








Urge to organize. Locals of the International 
Teamsters Union were urged by their national 
convention to set up committees to start credit 
unions. They said credit unions would help “curb 
the evils of garnishment.” Locals were advised 


to contact CUNA for help. 


Canadian innovation. Teen-age charge ac- 
counts are sought by a Hamilton shoe store. 
Charge limit is $15, repayable without interest 
at $1 per week. Parents are not required to co- 
sign and are not responsible in any way. 


Education in Spanish. CUNA’s study unit 
designed for high schools, “What Are Credit 
Unions and How Can We Use Them?” has been 
published in Spanish. CUNA uses this in Spanish- 
speaking areas not yet affliated with CUNA. 
Leagues in states with Spanish-speaking residents 
may order copies for = hool use. 


Coverage without cost. An additional $1000 
benefit was added to the CUNA group accident 
insurance for volunteer directors and committee- 
men of leagues and credit unions, raising maxi- 
mum payment for accidental death, dismember- 
ment or loss of sight from $7000 to $8000 
without additional charge. 


Visitors in Canada. As part of a two-month 
tour of credit union and cooperative activities, 
five government officials from Burma, Ghana, 
Malaya. Pakistan and the West Indies recently 
visited CUNA House-Maison CUNA in Hamil 
ton, Ontario. Other visits will be made in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and the Maritimes. 


Counseling catches on. Leagues are taking 
active note of some ideas presented at CUNA’s 
conference on family financial counseling. The 
Utah League has talked with universities and 
other agencies about a program. Nebraska has 
arranged a course in counseling to be given this 
fall at a junior college. The Tennessee League 
hoard voted to endorse the CUNA family finan- 
cial counseling program. Michigan will go on 


with the counseling course which it has sponsored 


for several years at a Detroit college 


Money for education. In California. the 
California Filene Educational Foundation to 
widen horizons of credit union education in the 
state has been set up. 


Miami in July. Annual conference of central 
credit union officers and managers will be held in 
Miami's Hotel Deauville on July 22-25. 


Jobs on paper. CUNA’s survey of 33 leagues 
and 220 credit unions on job titles, wages and 
fringe benefits will be published soon. Results will 
be coded so that participating leagues and credit 
unions will recognize only their own figures. 


New office-holders. Some elected, some ap- 
pointed, as people and jobs keep moving. In 
Prince Edward Island, Reginald McCarville has 
been named league managing director. In Kansas, 
James Hamilton has resigned as league managing 
director. In Minnesota, Robert Mountain is named 
league field representative. In Maryland, Patrick 
J. Rowland is appointed field worker and head of 
the league collection service, and Donald Hack- 
man, Sr., becomes field representative. In lowa, 
Peter Westergaard steps in as league education 
director. 


On the waterfront. Dock Workers in London 
pay 780 percent annual interest to a loan shark. 
They don’t protest, though, for fear of violence, 
according to London newspapers. 


Films on view. CUNA films have been booked 
by 3332 groups for showing, and one film, A 
Penny Saved, has been shown 33 times on tele- 
vision since CUNA worked out a national dis- 


_tribution arrangement last year. 


Albertan innovation. A stabilization fund, 
compulsory for league-member credit unions, has 
been voted in Alberta. Credit unions will pay 5 
percent of net income and another 15 percent to 
their own guarantee fund. Previously they paid 
20 percent to their guarantee fund. The fund also 
is optional for non-league members. 


Cash discount. To counteract the spread of 
credit cards, the Rozee Bonus Card Club sells 
cards for $5 a year entitling holders to 10 percent 
discounts at 2500 restaurants and hotels across 
the United States . . . Restaurant men continue 
to revolt against the 7 percent service charge 
assessed by the big credit card companies, Diners’ 
Club, Hilton Hotels and American Express, with 
the result that some restaurants are dropping the 
card service. 


June conferences. Three sessions in CUNA’s 
training for fieldmen will be held in June. First is 
Birmingham, Alabama, June 1-3; next Richmond, 
Virginia, June 10-12, and finally Columbus, Ohio, 
June 24-26. 


Ontario queen. Again this year the Ontario 
League is holding a beauty contest to select Miss 
Ontario Credit Union. Entries are submitted to 
chapter contests, followed by a province-wide 
judging. 
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For credit unions to reach people in squalor 
like this, research and education are needed, 


W INCOME GROUPS 


HAT must the credit union move- 

ment do to do a better job 

of helping the millions of people 

throughout the world who are strug- 

gling along on bare-existence in- 
comes ? 

Fifty participants in an Institute on 
the Special Credit Needs of Low- 
Income Groups took a look at this 
problem recently under CUNA spon- 
sorship, and came up with a three- 
pronged answer. 

The three things they said are most 
necessary are: extensive research on 
low-income groups, widespread edu- 


cation about credit unions, and 
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Can they be organized in credit unions? 
Conference grapples with the problems. 


greater operational and organizational 
flexibility of credit unions. 

Greater activity in all three of 
these areas was urged by the partici- 
pants in the fact-finding Institute, 
held March 12-14 at the University 
of Wisconsin. The Institute was co- 
sponsored by the university and the 
organization department of the Credit 
Union National Association, to find 
ways in wi 
vide “help ’ 

Represen! 


h credit unions can pro- 
r those who need it most.” 
tives of several national 
and regional organizations attending 
the Institute, promised to support the 
credit union movement’s desire to aid 


the world’s low-income 
groups, but they agreed that it would 
be more of a job than just organizing 


despe rate 


credit unions for them. 

“The credit union movement started 
out with beautiful dreams of helping 
the poor and lowly, but in many ways 
we have become a middle-class move- 
ment,” William O. Knight, Jr., of 
Sioux Falls, $.D., president of CUNA, 
told the Institute. “Now we are look- 
ing for ways to complete the job we 
started out to do.” 

Outside of education and legisla- 
tion, the most frequently mentioned 

(Continued on page 26) 
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million hours of training. This figure 


ibsorbed at least one half- 


two hours per person for the year. 
\ chapter meeting is usually an 


or nominate its candidate for league 
office. 


er ae” 
— ffs 3, 508 
soo 
Nc a CAR LINA | 7 | 7 
Survey shows the number of NATH DAKVTA 123} 86) 
hours spent in credit union a Se  -y 
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education and training doubled eT oT es a ae 
in 1958 over the year ACE Oil 6,b2et 
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; T 
year the credit union move 145,824 hours of training or about meeting, when it will elect its delegate 


is based on reports made by leagues evening session lasting between 11% W orkshops-institutes: Although the ; 
to a survey run by CUNA’s education and 2 hours, sponsored by a chapter terms are used interchangeably, an | 

. . . | 
department. Even so, it is estimated or co-sponsored by a chapter and institute is usually a larger, longer 


that only LO percent of the volunteer 


league. It may be preceded by a 


session and may include one or more 


leaders and 30 percent of the career dinner, but most are not. workshops. An institute is at least one 
leaders were reached last year. Last year CUNA asked league field- day long and may be held over a 
The need is still great, but more men what they considered to be the weekend or as much as 24% days. 


important, the trend is encouraging. 
What precis lv. is 
( hapter 


? 
going on 


meetings: In terms of 


main function of a chapter. Over- 
they 
As a secondary 


answered “educa- 


function they 


whelmingly 


Most of the 251 
shops listed by leagues as held last 


institutes-work- 


year were probably one-day meetings. 


numbers of people reached, this is the recognized “political”; that is, the Attendance was 12,863 and training i} 
largest single educational activity. government of the league. Some feel hours totaled 84,853, or between 6 i} 
\ccording to reports from leagues to that a chapter may exercise its politi- and 7 hours per person. Like a chap- : 
CUNA, 76,210 people attended 1776 cal function in one meeting per year, ter meeting, an institute-workshop } 
chapter meetings last year and got possibly just before the |-ague annual may be sponsored by a league, co- 
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or sponsored by a league to include 
one or more chapters. An institute 
may be presented at a retreat in some 
isolated spot. 

Presentation of material at an in- 
stitute usually is formal, followed by 
small group discussions. Filmstrips 
produced by CUNA’s education de- 
partment probably are used at insti- 
tutes more frequently than anywhere 
else except chapter meetings. Subjects 
covered may be broad such as “educa- 
tion of new officers” or more specific 
such as “office management.” 

Circuit schools: This device takes 
education into the movement’s back 
Small in (51 last 


door. number 
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(1,911) but 
training (24,314 hours last year or 
more than 12 per person). This is 


provided extensive 


virtually the extension program of a 
league, with a group of experts pre- 
senting certain subjects in several 
locations, usually one night a week in 
a different location and running for 
several weeks. 

A circuit school may encompass 
any number of subjects, usually with 
one person handling each topic. Ses- 
sions are similar to workshops, about 
two evening hours in length, with a 
followed by discussion in 
small or large groups. Circuit schools 


are difficult to set up because they 


lecture 


for these specialists and require sev- 
eral sets of facilities instead of one 
central location. 

Almost every 
league that responded to CUNA’s 
survey 


{nnual convention: 


educational 
activity at its annual convention. This 


showed some 
education may be in operations of 
the local 
unions themselves. It can comprise 


either league or credit 
either one day of a two-day meeting 
or some part of a one-day meeting 
with the remainder left to league ad 
ministrative affairs. 

Management conferences: Between 
13 and 20 of these conferences were 
held by leagues last year for em- 
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There's a growing trend toward re- 
gional schools patterned closely to 
the CUNA School for Credit Union 


Personnel 


ployees of larger credit unions. At 
tending were about 1000 employees 
who got over 14,000 training hours. 
These conferences, dealing specifical 
ly with management prin iples and 
not with credit union policies, are 
usually two days long either at mid 
week or on weekends. Subje ts coy 
ered include board-manager relations, 
employee relations, office layout, a 
counting torms, ete 

Many management conferences are 
sponsored by leagues in coordination 
with a university: in such case the 
university may act as a coordinator. 
Location may be either at a university 
campus or al a central hotel The 
theory of practice, practice and more 
practice gets a good test at these con 


ferences because the credit 


union 
managers and other employees have 
an opportunity to relate the subjects 
to their own operations 

For these conferences, CUNA has 
developed a file on qualified faculty, 
including university staff and credit 


Many 


bring in qualified conference leaders 


union workers leagues will 
from other states 

Smallest 
in number of all league activities last 
vear, with six listed in CUNA’s sur 
vey. these also drew the smallest at 
104 but produced a 
high hours-per-person rate of about 


University short courses 


tendance with 


22. This is usually a one-week session 
at a university campus, starting Sun 
day night and ending Saturday afte1 
noon 

Many university short courses pre 
sent one subject for an hour, then 


another subject for another, and on 


to other subjects for six or seven 
hours a day, five or six days in the 
week. Credit union career people may 
university staff on the 
short course faculty. The trend in 


supplement 


these is toward social sciences and 
away from limited credit union oper- 
ations. Costs per student run about 


>i . 

{ niversily et ening courses: These 
courses are usually set up for one 
night a week for any number of 
weeks at a university campus. A typi- 
cal class will have twenty-five stu- 
dents meeting 2 hours each week. The 
courses usually cover a different sub- 
ject eac h week. 

Leagues may have no direct cost 
in these with the university charging 
the student a tuition fee. One draw- 
back pointed out by the CUNA edu- 
cation department on university even- 
ing courses is the long time elapsing 
hetween 


sessions. 1 his probably 


causes some need for review each 


week. 


Leagues reported 52 university 


evening courses last year with at- 


tendance of 2107 and total training 


hours of 30.837 or about 15 per per- 


son, indicating that the average eve- 


ning course, hours 


assuming two 
training per night, runs about 7 
weeks. 

Chapter officer training: Though 
this activity isn’t widely used (leagues 
reported 59 last year with 1607 at- 
tending for 10,176 hours) this is a 
growing technique for expanding 
league training corps. This training 
usually is done in weekend sessions 


and brings together th ee or four 


from each chapter. Some 10 or 12 
hours of extensive training may , be 
held on this subject: How to plan 
and conduct educational activity. 

According to CUNA’s education 
department, such chapter officer train- 
ing by leagues shows that the leagues 
“recognize chapters as the key to 
reaching the field. And we think 
every league ought to be concerned 
with reaching key people in the field.” 
Chapter officer training may be held 
in conjunction with league annual 
conventions. 

Other training activities: Although 
attendance of 8021 and training 
hours of 41,736 are listed under this 
heading in CUNA’s survey, there is 
no consistency in the activities cov- 
ered. Usually they include some social 
activity. 


Three groups to teach 


An educator viewing the credit 
union, movement sees first the struc- 
tural picture: credit unions, chapters, 
leagues and CUNA. 

Then he sees three easily definable 
groups within the movement: -the 
10,300 career people, the 300,000 
volunteer officers, and the 11,000,000 
credit union members. 

Finally, he sees three areas of edu- 
cation for the movement at large: 
leadership, technical-vocational and 
historical-philosophical. 

The problem is to reach the en- 
tire structure of the movement with 
a program that will recognize dif- 
ferences between career people and 
volunteers but give each group its 


(Continued on page 22) 
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EADING a credit union’s finan- 
cial statement serves two pur- 
poses. 

The short-term purpose is to spot 
danger signals. The long-term pur- 
pose is to evaluate growth and plan 
for the future. 

But to get the facts, you have to 
go deeper than the surface of the 
ordinary financial statement, which 
is superficial and ambiguous. 

Mostly whe you get out of reading 
the monthly financial statement is an 
idea of what questions ought to be 
asked. Any item in the statement may 
prompt a question, 

What questions does your financial 
statement raise? Here are a few: 

® The ratio of loans to shares: Is 
it as high as it should be? 

® The relationship between income 
and expense: Has it been planned, 
neither too high nor too low? 

® Liquidity: Do we understand 
our liquidity needs, and are we tak- 
ing care of them? 

® The delinquency picture: Is it 
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LOOKING BEHIND 
THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


What do the figures show? Nothing, 


unless you know the credit union’s 


history, ask questions, and have 


some basis for comparison. 


under control, or are we waiting for 
a crisis? 

* The growth in membership, 
shares and loans: Are we getting as 
much as we should? 

® Comparisons with the adopted 
budget: Did we plan right? If not, 
why not? 

© Unusual expenses: Do they point 
to loose practices? 

® The average loan per member: 
Is it rising over the years? How close 
is it to our members’ average in- 
debtedness ? 

® The share account: 
Does it give us a true picture of our 
thrift program? 

® Book value of shares: If our 
credit union liquidated today, how 
would the shareholders make out? 

® Ratio of earnings: We can’t ex- 
pect to make a full 12 percent on our 
average loan balance, but are we 
making lv percent or more? 

® Borrowed funds: Are we bor- 
rowing too little or too much? 

® Charged off loans: 


average 


Does our 


low charge-off rate indicate we are 
not making as many loans as we 
should or does our high charge-off 
rate show we are sloppy on delin- 
quency control? 

® Ratio of actual to 
members: Is it high? 
counted potential family 
too? 

* Ratio of 
items to 


potential 
Have we 
accounts 


individual expense 
total expenses: Are we 
spending as much as we should for 
salaries, insurance, bonding and edu- 
cation? 

* Interest income collected related 
to total potential income: Is income 
too low, due to conservative lending 
policies, split interest rates, unin- 
formed investments? 

* Investment ratio to assets: Is 
our investment policy flexible enough, 
on the assumption that we will lend 
most of our money most of the time? 

These are not all easy questions to 
answer. Some of them can be an- 
swered by a little further studying 
of the figures. Some require ageing 


ll 





of the accounts. Some call for com- 
parisons with the 
other credit 


necessitate surveying the membership. 


performance of 


simula: unions. Some 


\ word of warning: Averages are 


Your 


share account, your average loan bal- 


practically useless. average 
iverages collected by the 
National 


ance, the 
Credit 


and the bureau of 


Association 
Federal Credit 
these should be 


| nion 


L nions none ol 
accepted as good, normal, or useful. 
You know nothing about your share 
accounts until you know how many 
share accounts you have under $10, 
between $10-L00, $101- 
200. $201-500, $501-1,000, and so 
on You know 


loans until you know how many you 


how many 
nothing about your 


are making in the various size cate- 
gories: $1-100, $101-200, and so on. 
As for the averages published by 
CUNA and the Bureau, these include 
the good and the bad. If you want to 
do a good job, you don’t want to 
do an average job Good means better 
than ave rage 

Another Month-end ot 
year-end totals often mean nothing 
in themselves. It’s the trend that 
counts. A small delinquency figure, 


warning: 


taken by itself, may be reassuring; 
but if it is somewhat larger than 
previous totals, it may be a danger 
sign Ten percent delinquene y may 
be normal for one credit union, 2 per- 
The history of the 


credit union is extremely important 


cent for another 


as background to the current figures. 

Let's expand on these items a little 
more, not necessarily in the same 
order 

Loan service. The objective, of 
course, should be to serve all the 
members’ needs. The average loan 
figure, by itself, throws no light on 
whether this is being done. What the 
board needs to know is how many 
made in different 
sizes. Are small loans being made? 


Are large 


loans being made for a wide variety 


loans are being 


loans being made? Are 


of purposes? Conceivably the mem- 
bers have got the idea that the credit 
union only makes certain types of 
loans; this should be straightened 
out. Realistically, the members are 
never going to do all their borrowing 
from the credit union, but they 
should realize they can if they want 
to—and for some of them, at least, 
it would be an excellent idea. 

Loan income, Due to loan turn- 
over, a credit union that charges a 
straight | 


percent per month does 


12 


not collect 12 percent per year of 
loan balances. It should collect 10 
Slow 
work by the credit committee could 


percent or more, however. 


be one factor cutting income; so 
hours. 
Differential interest rates reduce in- 


could inconvenient — ofhce 


come too possibly in more ways 
than one. A low rate on one type of 
loan tends to make the rate on other 
loans look too high and may dis- 
courage borrowing for certain pur- 
poses. 

Delinquency. The time to start 
working on delinquencies is when 
they are not a problem. Much delin- 
quency is eliminated by handling 
loan applications right in the first 
place——finding out what the member’s 
total indebtedness is, and helping him 
work out ways to handle it comfort- 
ably. No account should be permitted 
to become delinquent without finding 
out the reason. Sometimes the bor- 
rower is unavoidably delinquent, and 
he should be helped along in any way 
contact 
should not be lost. Sometimes the 
delinquency is not necessary, and it’s 


possible but in any case 


no favor to such a borrower to let 
him go deeper and deeper into the 


hole. 


union, a systematic collection plan is 


Even for the smallest credit 


necessary. 

Cash. Many credit unions make 
the mistake of maintaining a surplus 
of cash that does not earn income. 
On the other hand, there are some 
credit unions that are so content with 
the 4 percent they are earning on 
cash invested in savings and loan 
shares that they do not promote their 
loan service as hard as they should. 
A third mistake some credit unions 
make is to let a shortage of cash 
create a waiting list for loans, when 


temporary borrowing would make 
waiting unnecessary. All of these 


mean two things: the members are 
not being served as well as they 
should, and the credit union is not 
getting the income it should. 
Reserves. Unusually high reserves 
and undivided earnings may be an 
indication that the credit union is 
lending only to “safe risks.” Or they 
might also indicate that the credit 
union is not spending enough on 
salaries, loan protection and life sav- 
ings insurance, or education and pro- 
motion, There is another objection to 
high reserves and undivided earn- 
ings: they inevitably suggest to some 
people the idea of taxation. On the 
other hand, of course, reserves should 


be high enough to protect against 
risks, realistically evaluated. History 
shows that the reserves required by 
law are more than adequate to take 
care of losses in a well-run credit 
union. But where haphazard manage- 
ment or unusual economic conditions 
are showing up in higher delin- 
quencies, then extra reserves may be 
needed. 

Expenses. These usually run 
around 50 percent of income. One 
league has surveyed credit unions in 
its area and found they are expending 
25 percent of income for salaries, 6.5 
percent for loan protection insurance, 
6.5 percent for life savings insurance, 
5 percent for education, 1.67 for 
examination and supervisory fees, 
1.08 for supplies, 1.06 for supplies 
and lesser amounts for other items. 
But of course these are averages and 
in percentage form at that, which 
makes them misleading in certain 
circumstances. Dollar amounts may 
be more significant. The salary paid 
to a manager should be high enough 
so that the man or woman you get is 
an asset to the credit union. 

On the other hand, expenses may 
also run too high. If cash over and 
short is out of line, this may indicate 
weak operations. High examination 
fees can be a danger signal too. Occa- 
sionally a credit union has run into 
trouble through committing too much 
for a building. 

But a high expense ratio may point 
either of two ways: the credit union 
may be spending too much, or it may 
be spending too little. In other words, 
expenses may be too high, or income 
may be too low. If the ratio is high 
because income is low, then what is 
needed is a program to bring in in- 
come, You can compare a credit 
union with a cow: you have to spend 
a certain amount on feed just to keep 
her alive, but what you spend beyond 
that comes back in milk. If you don’t 
spend enough to get any milk, your 
expense ratio will be high. 

Membership. There is a differ- 
ence between accounts and members. 
The actual number of members 
should be clearly established, and so 
should the full number of potential 
members as defined in the charter. 
Then it becomes possible to evaluate 
the credit union’s progress. 

Savings. In a smaller credit union, 
with 100 or 200 members, it will not 
take an hour to prepare a report on 
the share accounts which will give a 
true picture of the credit union as a 
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thrift program. Share accounts should 
be analyzed by size: how many in 
the inactive, small, medium and large 
categories? If this is done each year, 
the credit union will know where it 
stands and how it is progressing. A 
large number of accounts that do not 
grow indicates a failure in education 
and promotion. 

This information has other uses 
as well. If a small number of large 
accounts provide most of the credit 
union’s loan capital, then the need for 
liquidity is greater than if there are 
larger numbers of medium-sized ac- 
counts. 

Turn-over in share accounts should 
also be studied. If members are con- 
stantly withdrawing small amounts, 
they haven’t learned how to use the 
eredit union. Education and counsel- 
ing may be called for. Consolidation 
loans on a large scale may be needed 
to get the members on a more rational 
basis. 

Education. Less than 2 or 3 per- 
cent of gross spent for education 
often shows up also as slow growth, 
low income, high expense ratio, high 
delinquency, and stagnancy. The 
usual educational channels are the 
annual meeting and a monthly mail- 
ing—a bulletin or letter. 

When study of the financial state- 
ment raises questions to which no- 
body knows the answer, it’s time for 
action. Somebody from the League, 
somebody in the chapter, somebody 
in the supervisory agency may have 
an answer. Or somebody in the board 
should be delegated to head a 
study committee. Possibly the ques- 
tion should be turned over to the 
education or promotion committee 
for research, No important question 
should be permitted to go long with- 
out an answer. The financial state- 
ment should be regarded not as the 
end of something but as the begin- 
ning of something. 

Looking for danger signs is just 
one part of the process. These should 
be easy to spot. Unusual expenses, 
high delinquency figures, sudden 
changes in ratios, all may be danger 
signals—or not, depending on local 
conditions. 

For on a higher level, evaluating 
growth may call for sophisticated 
judgment. Unrealistic goals, shoot- 
ing for the moon, may be frustrating 
in the long run. Just as small goals 
and easy targets may provide no 
stimulus at all. Realism, in the long 
run, pays off. 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Savings and Loans 


Mest credit union enabling 

acts say that credit unions 
are “cooperative savings and loan” 
organizations, or words to that 
effect. “Savings” is first for two 
reasons. First, obviously credit 
unions can’t loan unless some mem- 
bers have saved so that there are 
funds to loan. Second, and even 
more important, our basic phil- 
osophy is one of encouragement 
of savings by the individual mem- 
bers. 

“Save for a rainy day” isn’t an 
idle phrase for the children to 
prate—it tells of a common neces- 
sity for all individuals. Credit 
unions have as their first obli- 
gation the encouragement of indi- 
vidual savings! 


Are We Encouraging 
Savings Suflficiently? 

Maybe we're not. Many credit 
unions seem to have two classes of 
membership: one class which saves 
and another class which borrows. 
And with surplus cash (above the 
momentary needs for lending) 
some credit unions make very little 
effort to get the chronic borrowers 
to save regularly and build up 
their savings accounts, 

We all need to take a new look 
at our borrowers and ask ourselves 
if we're encouraging them; yes, 
even gently forcing them to save as 
they repay their loans. The credit 
union movement will fail as a 
movement with a humanitarian 
purpos if we do not see to it that 
our borrower-members become 
savers, so that after a few years 


they do have a reasonable sum in 
share-savings in their credit unions. 


We're Not To 
Encourage “Investments” 
It is not the purpose of credit 

unions at all to furnish a place of 
good income on investments for 
wealthier members. We're to en- 
and that is dif- 
“investments.” We 
would be better off without mem- 
bers who put their money into 
credit unions because of the return 


courage “savings” 


ferent than 


in dividends they can get from 
their credit unions. 


The Average Savings In 

Credit Unions Is $366 
But don’t be lulled by the aver- 
age. The number of members who 
have been borrowing for years and 
have not built up their savings to 
that figure must be a real concern 
to us. And that average isn’t high 
enough for us to be complacent, 
by a long way; it is just a place 
to start. Every credit union needs 
to have a real campaign to get 
the borrowers to save systematic- 
ally. It is one way of being of serv- 

ice to our borrowing members. 


All Personal Financing 

At The Credit Union? 

We all know that many of our 
members do only part of their per- 
sonal type borrowing at their credit 
unions. We can build up a much 
greater loan volume by just get- 
ting more of the loan business of 
our own members—and that would 
take care of the money that would 
build up from increased savings. 


H. Vance Austin 














Gary Works Federal Credit Unions Building 
in Indiana may be the only building in the 
US intly wned by four federal credit 


unions 





This is the third in 
a series of articles 
on credit union 
buildings. Two earlier 
articles appeared in 
fugust and December, 
1957. Reprints of 


all three are 


available for 25 cents 





per set, 








BUIL 


AVING our own building has 

helped us in four ways,” says 
R. C. Morgan, treasurer-manager of 
Government Employees Credit Union 
at El Paso, and president of the Texas 
Credit Union League. “It has enabled 
us to increase our operational efh- 
iency, improve our services, provide 


parking 


ample become 


space and 
more accessible to our membership. 


All this at a substantial saving in cost. 


“Our present cost per-square-foot 
per-month is 41 percent lower than 
our former rental charge. We now 
have three times as many square feet 
as we had while renting, and nine 
times the space furnished us free for 
many years at the U.S. Courthouse. 
Since moving into our new building 
in April, 1956, our membership has 
increased by more than 67 percent, 
5.162 to 8.658. And 
our assets have doubled from $2.,- 
163,000 to nearly $5 million.” 

Morgan's 


economy and accelerated growth par- 


growing trom 


report of operational 
illels the experience of the ine reasing 
number of credit unions that now 
have their own buildings. Three other 
groups surveyed recently by The 
Bridge, in Alton, Illinois. Gary, Indi- 


ana, and Detroit, Michigan, report 
similar experiences. 

But getting the right kind of build- 
ing is not simple, the survey shows. 
Each building calls for extensive de- 
Nothing could be 
more detrimental to a building pro- 
gram than to buy or build in haste. 


tailed planning. 


\ building’s cost and usefulness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
thoroughness and precision with 
which the group anticipates its future 
needs. 

Here are some of the steps that 
lead to an economical building pro- 
gram: 

* Anticipating future growth. 
Information about the economic pros- 
pects of the field of membership, the 
employer, the community and the 
geographic area provides essential 
data about the credit union’s pros- 
pects for future growth. Some of the 
sources for this information are em- 
ployers, public utility companies, and 
planning committees on community, 
municipal, county, state, provincial, 
regional and area levels. 

* Determining length of use. 
The building committee needs to 
know for how many years’ occupancy 
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it should plan. This decision should 
be made early. Until it is made. little 
effective work can be accomplished. 
* Obtaining legal briefing. The 
right of credit unions to own and in- 
vest in buildings varies among state, 
provincial and federal credit unions. 
It is important to know these rights 
before embarking on a building pro- 
gram. To avoid later embarrassment, 
it's also a good idea to look into the 
local building and zoning ordinances. 
* To build or to buy. Knowledge 
of legal requirements, length of use 
and anticipated growth will enable 
the committee to decide whether to 
recommend acquiring an old building 
or constructing a new one. Some 
credit unions proceed with building 
plans on the basis of renting unused 
portions until they have grown suffi- 
ciently to occupy the entire space. 
Such a program provides valuable 
rental income while anticipating fu- 
ture growth. But federal credit un- 
ions are not permitted to earn rental 
income. On the other hand, several 
federal chartered groups can share 
occupancy of a credit union building, 
each owning and maintaining the por- 
tion which it uses. And the various 
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HOW FOUR CREDIT UNIONS 
SEE THE PROS AND CONS 


credit unions sharing the building 
can agree by contract among each 
other what to do in the event of re- 
moval or liquidation of one of them. 

If the decision is to construct a new 
building, it is important to provide 
for sudden, unexpected growth. This 
can be done in two ways. If the prop- 
erty is sufficiently large, the building 
could later be extended on the sides 
or in the rear. But the best method 
of providing for future growth is to 
instruct the architect to design a 
foundation strong enough for several 
additional floors. The cost of such a 
foundation is small. Yet it provides 
essential benefits. 
* Finding best location. Conven- 
ient location is a determining factor 
in the growth of every credit union. 
Cash credit unions usually find loca- 
tion more important than those han- 
dling most of their transactions 
through payroll deduction. But expe- 
rienced treasurers of both type of 
credit unions say that they want thei: 
buildings |» be as convenient for the 
members possible. 

Three factors make a credit union 
building accessible: adequate parking 
space; location in an area regularly 


Open house gives members a chance 
to look over their investment in a 
credit union building. 


A well-planned building gives officers 
a business-like setting for relations 
with members. 


Details need planning, like cashiers’ 
steel grills, cash drawers, open form 
shelves, sliding panel storage shelves. 


Glass-enclosed booths afford some 
privacy, but even in this new building 
there's talk of switching from trans- 
parent to opaque glass. 





A small one-story building with 720 square 
feet of floor space helped Alton Route Em- 
ployees Credit Union of Bloomington, Iil., 
raise assets from $220,000 to $430,817 in less 


than three years 








Alton Route treasurer Eugene F. Feger says 
Our building is our best investment in ad- 
vertising and membership promotion.” 





Board members at Alton Route thought they 
knew their members. But growth since the 
building was completed has surprised every 


one 




















visited by the entire field of member 
ship; and central location downtown 
or at a point equally distant from the 
places of work or residences of all 
hie mbe rs 

* Determining financial arrange- 
ments. Many credit unions pay for 
their buildings out of current cash. 
They then 


costs over some fifteen, twenty or more 


amortize their 


building 


years. Such a procedure eliminates 
financing charges 

Credit unions making use of this 
kind of financial arrangement gen 
erally strengthen their cash position 
when they begin their building plans. 
Says R. C. Morgan: “We always kept 
loan money out of the building. No 
financing was necessary because we 
paid cash as we went. We paid $20,- 
0O0 for our lot. And our building 
with its 4,465 square feet cost us 


$65,000 All of this was paid for 


when we moved in during April, 
1956.’ 

Some credit unions plan their 
buildings for a number of years be 


fore actually selecting a lot or obtain 
ing an option on an availabk piece of 
property. Says the treasurer of one 
of thes “We set aside a part 


of our earnings each month for sev 


roups 
eral vears before we went ahead with 
our building. During these years we 
stirred up a good deal of enthusiasm 


for our building plans among the 


finally 


went ahead with our plans, we not 


membership And when we 
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only had a membership whi h eagerly 
watched our building’s progress, but 
we had accumulated enough cash so 
that we were able to cut down our 
write-off period substantially.” 

* Preparing detailed floorplan. 
One of the most frequently neglected 
items in building planning is the 
preparation of a detailed floor plan. 
It is not enough to think in terms of 
square feet and number of rooms. 
Such items as the size and location 
of equipment, furniture, lunch area, 
kitchenette, washroom and mop sink 
facilities must be planned in advance. 
rhe same applies to the location of 
overhead lights, electrical outlets and 
light switches. Letting the contractor 
use his own judgment in locating 
electrical outlets is impractical and 
uneconomical, because all changes in 
the original floor plan, after the con- 
tractors’ bids have been accepted, 
create a substantial additional ex- 
pense for the credit union. 

the architect. The 
architect designs the floor plan and 
blueprint. He is also responsible for 


* Selecting 


construction of the 
building. The 
building committee should give care- 
ful thought to his selection. It may be 
practical to ask several architects to 
submit competing bids. But just be- 
to do the 
a substantially lower figure 


supervising the 


new or redesigned 


cause one architect offers 
job at 
than the others does not mean that 
his bid should or must be accepted. 


Other factors which should be con- 
sidered in the ultimate selection of 
the architect include: (1) The degree 
to which his design meets with the 
credit union’s needs and wishes; (2) 
his personal familiarity with credit 
unions; (3) the extent of his experi- 
ence; (4) his reputation with previ- 
ous clients; and (5) his financial 
resources, 

How big should a credit union be 
to start plans for a building of its 
own? Many groups wait until their 
assets pass $200,000. But some make 
up their minds before they reach the 
$100,000 mark. Comments an old- 
timer: “The time to plan your own 
building is six months before you can 
afford it.” 

These are the experiences of three 
groups who have built or bought their 
own buildings. Their sizes vary from 
under $150,000 to $10 million com- 
bined assets in a joint venture by four 
But all three 
groups have at least two things in 
common: (1) they are glad to have 
their own buildings and (2) they ne- 
glected some seemingly minor details 
in their building plans which later 
required costly corrections. 

* Alton Route Employees Credit 
Union, Bloomington, Illinois: “We 
built a 30-by-24 foot one-story build- 
ing in 1956,” says treasurer Eugene 
F. Feger, a six-foot-plus giant with 
gray hair and crew cut. “We had 
operated on railroad property since 


federal credit unions. 
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our organization in July. 1942. But 


we had grown so much that we 
And the rail- 
road preferred that we should rent 
our own quarters elsewhere. We fol- 


iowed our employer's suggestion and 


needed larger quarters. 


rented temporary space in one end of 
a local community center. 

“But we soon realized that we 
would need larger permanent quar- 
ters and began to consider our own 
building. This was during Novem- 
ber, 1955. At that time our assets 
were $213,000, we had $205.000 out 
in 282 loans, and our membership 
was 550. 

“After considering the pros and 
cons for about five months we were 
ready to go ahead with the building 
program. In the meantime, our assets 
$5.000 and our 
shares had gone up from $195,000 to 
$203,000. And between April and 
July, 1956, while our new building 


had increased by 


was under construction, our assets 
rose to $222.000. our loans reached 
$210,000 and our 


membership 
climbed to 586.” 


*® Location. Alton’s board gave con- 
siderable thought to the matter of 
building location. It wanted its build 
ing to be as near the railroad prop- 


erty as possible. The choice narrowed 


down to an area nearer the shops 


and one nearer the transportation de- 
partment. The members working in 
one of these departments would have 


to be slightly inconvenienced. The 


June, 1959 


board’s ultimate decision was in 
favor of the location nearer the shops. 
This decision was determined by a 
substantial saving in the purchase 
price of the lot in the shop area. 

Another influencing the 
board in its choice of location was 
the size of the lot. Alton wanted to 
reserve parking space for at least 
three cars. Its chosen lot meets these 
specifications. 

Alton’s building is located ten feet 
from railroad property on a 48 by 
50 lot purchased for $300. The board 
was prepared to spend up to $10,000 
for the building. Actual 
amounted to $7,849.57 plus $1,356.50 


for furniture and equipment. 


factor 


costs 


® Financing. “We had a surplus in 
our cash account when we started our 
building program,” reports treasurer 
Feger. “As each bill fell due, we wrote 
a check and credited it as an asset to 
the credit union. We did not feel that 
there was any need or necessity to go 
And we 
are planning to write off our building 
costs over fifteen years.” 


into debt for our building. 


® /nterior layout. Alton divides its 


building into three areas. A member 
area, an employee and board section 
and a utility area. The utility area is 
the smallest of the three. It measures 
11 by 7 and is divided into a wash- 
room and a 


combination supply 


room, utility 
The smaller of the other two 


areas is reserved for use of the mem- 


janitors closet and 


room, 


bers. It is divided from the larger 
board and office area by a counter 
and wooden guard rail with a com- 
bined length of 23 feet. The counter 
consists of three sections of three- 
foot steel cabinets, topped with ply- 
wood and covered with an easily 
cleanable finish. The center section 
facing the employee’s side, contains 
two steel cash drawers. And there are 
two large double-door supply cabinets 
below the two other sections. Two 
desks, chairs, files and a safe complete 
the office furniture behind the coun- 
ter, while two heavy tables with a 
brace of chairs make up the board 
room equipment. 

® Utilities. Recalls “While 


planning our building we intended to 


Feger: 


use gas for heating. But at that time 
there was a waiting list for those who 
wanted gas heat. We therefore com- 
promised. And we are now quite 
satisfied with our oil heat.” 

Alton’s walls consist of concrete 
blocks painted light green. The floor 
is tile on a concrete base. For over- 
head lighting there are five eight-foot 
sections of fluorescent lights. 

Building plans at Alton did not in 
clude an air conditioning unit. But a 
good deal of thought has been given 
to air conditioning since the group 
moved into its new building during 
the summer of 1956. So far Alton has 
taken no action to install such equip 
ment. 


Alton’s electric conduits are not en 
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For $6,135.70 Corktown Credit Union in De 
troit bought an old house with 20 rooms. Re 


»st was additional $1300 


modelling 


Treasurer Sant ago de la Garza says Cork- 
town's building would have led to sure 
growth, but employees have been hit hard by 


recession 


But they will be covered 


. l eger. 


1 the concrete 


“We are planning 
blo« ks of our 


1 wood finish. This will 


ot only improve the appearance ol 


our building but will probably reduce 


our oil bill substantially, because it 
will furnish us with additonal insu 
lation 


We made a bis 
outlets 


mistake in plac ing 
| eger points out 


we are running electric 


ordas 


over several much 


d parts of our floor These cords 


onstitute i definite 


safety hazard 


which we will have to remove to pro 
tect our membership as well as our 


© Growth We have 


twice is 


grown about 
rapidly as we had antici 
pated iys one of Alton’s directors. 
Our board has been connected with 
our credit union for many years. We 
thought we knew what to expect in 
Yet hardly any 
of us believed that we could possibly 


have 


the matter of growth 


grow to the size which we 
reached in the past two years.” 

Here are the 
this railroad 


growth statistics of 
employee group since 


movin into its new building 


Date Assets 


6-30-57 $296,041.18 
6-30-58 367,284.22 
3-31-59 430,817.44 


Shares 
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$272,769.89 
338,953.67 
404,165.26 


< 
; 1 
; “ 

j . 





Alton’s members do not have pay- 
roll deduction. Seventy-five percent 
of the group’s transactions are han- 
dled over the counter. The remaining 
25 percent of Alton’s business goes 
through the mails. Comments Eugene 
Feger: “The building has played a 


Now the 


wives and children can come directly 


big part in our growth. 
to the credit union. This was not so 
easy while we were located on rail- 
road property. I believe that making 
the credit union more accessible to 
the members’ families had an impor- 
tant influence on our growth. 

“Before we had our building, our 
board thought that advertising was 
unnecessary. Because of this policy 
many prospective members did not 
know about us. But since we have a 
building with a large sign advertising 
the credit union, both our building 
and the sign have been valuable ad- 
vertisements for us. 

“Our pleased 
about our increased growth since oc- 
cupying the new building. We think 
this is particularly important because 


board is naturally 


the railroad has reduced its seasonal 
shop force by more than 100 employ- 
ees annually for several years. But in 
spite of our very considerable growth 
we probably have not hit 50 percent 


This 


of our membership potential. 


Loans 
Amounts Numbers Members 
$263,538.82 355 697 
313,153.49 420 819 
354,539.19 44) 904 


leaves us with an important chal- 
lenge.” 

Corktown Credit Union in De- 
troit, Michigan, was organized in 
1947. It serves the members of Holy 
Trinity Church and persons of Latin 
American origin living within De- 
troit’s city limits. 

“We previously had our office in 
of the church,” recalls 
Santiago de la Corktown’s 
treasurer since 1955. “But the space 
there was much too small. And we 
felt that we were in the way of our 
priest.” 


the rectory 
Garza, 


1955 Corktown’s board 
began giving serious thought to the 
possibilities of a credit union build- 
ing. At that time the group’s assets 
had reached $147,000; 859 members 
owned $133,000 in shares; and 354 
outstanding loans amounted to $119,- 
000. Comments a Corktown officer: 
“We knew we had a big potential. 
But our aim was not bigness. What 
we wanted was to improve our mem- 
bership services. That’s why we went 
ahead with our building plans.” 

® To buy or to build? After a 
careful analysis of its financial con- 
dition and a thorough survey of the 
property available in the vicinity, 
Corktown set its sights at a two-story 
frame duplex building with brick sid- 
ing and a half basement. The building 
seemed to be situated in the best spot 
possible 


Late in 


located 
opposite the church. The original 
asking price was $12,000. But after 
considerable dickering the price went 
down to $6,135.70. 


because it was 
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Corktown bought the building. It 
paid cash and now depreciates the 
purchase over a ten-year period at a 
monthly rate of $61.77. “I think ours 
was one of the best bargains of the 
decade,” smiles de la Garza. “And 
what gives extra satisfaction to our 
board is that the building is bene- 
fitting our entire community in many 
ways.” 

The first floor of this 27-by-40 
duplex building has seven rooms on 
each side. The upstairs has a doubie 
set of three rooms. Overall dimen- 
sions of the lot are 50 by 65 feet. By 
using the adjacent school parking lot, 
Corktown has use of 100 parking 
spaces. 

Corktown remodelled the building 
before occupying it in June, 1956. 
This included: 
building; 


rewiring the entire 
installing two forced air 
heaters with air ducts, a hot water 
heater and new plumbing; laying 
asphalt tile, and decorating the walls 
with plaster and wall paper. The 
group used contractors for the plumb- 
ing, heating, air conditioning and 
electrical wiring. But directors and 
members combined forces to lay floor 
tile and paint the walls. And appren- 
tice plasterers of a nearby plastering 
school donated their time and skill to 
plaster one side of the duplex build- 
ing. 

Total remodelling expenses 
amounted to less than $1,300, rais- 
ing the overall cost of the building 


* Community project. How does 


June, 1959 


Corktown utilize its twenty rooms? 
The credit union office occupies the 
first floor of one of the two duplex 
sides. The other downstairs part of 
the duplex building serves as a clinic 
for the schoo! children and the neigh- 
borhood. The credit union donates 
the space for this project. And doc- 
tors and nurses donate their time. 

The upstairs area serves as living 
quarters for two janitors. They re- 
ceive the space as compensation for 
their work. 

® Converting a home into an 
office. A cashier’s window serves as 
Corkstown’s counter. It is separated 


Date Assets 
6-30-57 $136,441.57 
6-30-58 121,150.76 
3-31-59 118,798.20 


Shares 


from the main entrance by a 3-by-12 
hallway. Next to this hallway, and 
adjacent to the office, is a 9-by-12 
waiting room with chairs and a large 
table with literature. The office meas- 
ures 12-by-14. It connects to a wash- 
room and l4-by-15 board room 
located at the rear of the building. 
The large board room also serves for 
loan interviews and credit committee 
meetings 

® Advertising. A neon sign with 
orange-red letters one foot high 
advertises Corktown’s services at 
night. 17 
$20. “This inexpensive sign is one of 
our best 


il cost of the giant sign: 


nvestments,” reports one of 
the Corktown’s senior members. 


$121,581.32 
106,981.37 
93,566.33 


A striking picture shows the arrangement of 
private loan interview offices and office of 
the credit committee. 


Less cost per square foot is the experience at 
Government Employees Credit Union in El 
Paso, Texas. 


® Growth. When Corktown moved 
into its remodelled building in June, 
1956, its assets were close to $152, 
000, shares of 941 members almost 
$138,000 and outstanding 
loans to 368 members totaled $125. 
000. Since then the group has lost 


reached 


some of its earlier gains as a result 
of the very severe recession in the 


Loans 
Amounts Numbers Members 


$101,638.00 339 900 
101,621.30 301 829 
92,523.57 305 812 


Detroit area. 

Comments treasurer de la Garza: 
“Our membership takes pride in the 
building. If it had not been for the 
recession, I feel sure that we would 
have grown very rapidly. But our 
members have been hit hard. At one 
Detroit plant, all employees with less 
than seventeen years seniority lost 
their jobs. 

“Most of our members are manual 
workers. as | heir 
annual earnings vary from $3,500 to 
$6,000. Many of them returned to 
Mexico and Texas during this ex 
tended hardship period. But in spite 


laborers and factory 


of the severity of the recession, our 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Dividend Calculation 


What is the difference between fig- 
uring dividends by the share-month 
and the share-dollar methods? Which 
is easier? Which is fairer to the mem- 
bers? 


ANSWER: 


Share-month calculation requires 
conversion of dollars into the cor- 
responding number of shares for ear h 
month. At the end of the dividend 
shares kept throughout this 


time are converted back into dollars 


period 


so that the dividend can be calculated. 

The share-dollar method is a sim 
plified procedure. It leaves out the 
All the treas 


urer needs to do is to add for each 


conversion into shares. 


month the dollar amount of paid-up 
shares kept throughout the dividend 
period And he then calculates the 
dividends directly from this total. 
Both share-month and share-dollar 
calculations are based on the number 
of complete and consecutive months 
during which fully paid-up shares re- 
main continuously in the member’s 
share account, up to and including the 
last day of the dividend period. 
Calculation charts for both methods 
are available through CUNA Supply 
Cooperative. Form No. 14 lists divi- 
dend charts from 1 to 6 percent, 
calculated on the share-month method. 
And a reprint from The Credit Union 
Bridge 


share calculation charts from 1 to 444 


(November, 1955), includes 


percent, as well as a dese ription of the 
divisor and factor methods of calcu- 
lating dividends 

Formerly the share-month method 
was used by most treasurers. But to- 
day this method is gradually falling 
out of use. More and more credit 
unions are adopting the share-dollar 
method. They find this method less 
cumbersome and more eflicient be- 
cause it requires fewer operations. 

Both methods of dividend calcula- 
tion are equally fair to the member- 
ship. They lead to the same result. 
And the only differences between them 
are procedural 
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Collection boxes 


We are wondering if it would be 
possible to set up collection boxes in 
which members could deposit money 
for their share accounts. Would this 
be legal? 

ANSWER: 

A few credit unions have worked 
this out. There are many problems 
to be solved in order to eliminate the 
obvious risks. 

By all means, consult with your 
league, your supervisory authority 
and possibly your local police. Your 
bond carrier will also require assur- 
ance that this does not add appre- 
ciably to the risk of theft. 


Discount plans 


Some of our members want us to 
work out a discount plan for buying 
merchandise. How can we do this? 


(ANSWER: 

It is against the policy of the move- 
ment to encourage discount merchan- 
dise plans. 

A credit union does not have legal 
authority to do this under most laws, 
and may be considered to be violat- 
ing the law to engage in this practice. 

But beyond this, there are other 
objections. A credit union is organ- 
ized to carry out a certain kind of 
program, but lacks the structure and 
proc edures for something so widely 
different as a merchandise buying 
plan. Also, it runs into many public 
relations problems when it antag- 
onizes local merchants. 

Members who wish to organize 
such a plan should work it out out- 
side the credit union in some other 


way 


Communists on the board? 


We are disturbed by a recent state- 
ment in The Bridge that all sections 
of the credit union membership should 
be represented on the board and com- 
mittees. If we have Communists in our 
membership, should we permit them 
to serve as officers? 


ANSWER: 


lhe annual meeting of the Credit 


Union National Association approved 
a resolution last month bearing on 
this question. 

It was voted that people who are 
proved to be members of the Com- 
munist Party should not be permitted 
to serve as officers of the Credit 
Union National Association or of 
individual credit unions. 

The resolution was amended before 
it was passed, taking out the expres- 
sion “of any subversive organization” 
and substituting the “Communist 
Party” by name, apparently in recog- 
nition that it is a difficult thing to 
define subversive. 

It is well recognized that Com- 
munists are attracted into organiza- 
tions that have a people’s movement 
character, and that when they acquire 
power in these organizations they 
may use them as sounding boards 
for their pet program of the moment 
and may sabotage an organization’s 
humanitarian program in order to 
intensify class conflict. 

On the other hand, it is also recog- 
nized that smoking out Communists 
can be a delicate operation, which 
may damage the rights of individuals 
of other liberal views and split an 
organization that endeavors to serve 
people of a wide variety of beliefs 
short of authoritarianism. 

But in any case, the principle that 
all sections of the membership should 
be represented among the officers was 
formulated primarily to encourage 
representation of all departments in 


a plant—the production workers, the 


office employees, the shipping depart- 
ment and so on. 


A credit union is not 
a political organization, and is not 
particularly concerned with whether 
it is giving adequate representation 
to its members on the basis of their 
political views, any more than their 
views on religion, education, diet or 
art. Any demands that a political 
group should have fair representa- 
tion is irrelevant to the goals of the 
credit union. 
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The Washington Credit Union Act has 
been amended to liberalize the rights of 
credit unions to hold real estate, raise 
loan limits, add to the authority of loan 
officers, and make other favorable 
changes. Governor Rosellini signs the bill 
in the presence of legislators and credit 
union leaders 


Peter Hirata, representing Hawaii at 
the 4th District meeting, was presented 
a flag with a fiftieth star honoring 
Hawaii's statehood. Making the presen- 
tation is Arthur R. Parsons of Arizona. 
Giving patriotic and moral support is 


C. Frank Pratt of California. 


Another credit union goes electronic. 
The Telephone Employees Credit Union 
of Detroit, with 12,000 members, adds a 
Burroughs machine capable of processing 
3,000 ledger cards an hour. Left is treas- 
urer John T. Lenhardt, right is manager 
* Henry W. Warren 


-* One of the biggest and happiest 25th 
anniversaries this year was held by the 
. s Joseph Horne Co. Credit Union of Pitts- 
PICTURE PAGE burgh, Penna. Harry Jones, president, is 
* 7 just right of center in the front row, and 
treasurer Frank Kress is at the right. 
* * The credit union was originally organized 
. with a boost from the company personnel 
director, George A. Palmer, who served 

as president for twenty years. 














EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


needed exposure in the three fields. 

The structure of the movement 
itself comfortably to educa- 
tion. And the need for specific educa- 
tion has long been acknowledged. As 
far back as 1939 CUNA had its first 
thirty 
leagues now have educational direc- 
pretty well 
focused on definite training. 


lends 


educational director. Some 


tors, whose jobs are 


Education is most effective and 
least expensive when it is held at the 
level that is physically most conven- 
ient. For most volunteers, excluding 
league board members, education is 
most convenient at the chapter level, 
as the figures for last year demon- 
strate. 

The fact that between 25 and 30 
percent of the movement’s volunteer 
leadership rotate out every year is 
an “urgent problem” according to 
Cl NA educ ation director John Big- 
ger. “This is expensive,” he says of 
the approximate 100,000-man_turn- 
over each year among credit union 
boards and committees. “And add to 
that the fact that some 1500 new 
credit unions are organized every 
year. Allow just ten leaders for each 
credit union, and here are another 
15,000 new people needing education 
every year.” 

The volunteer’s first educational 
need, according to Bigger, is to de- 
velop his leadership abilities. He has 
to be trained to be a leader. Next he 
needs training, 
and finally he needs some training in 


vocational-technical 


credit union philosophy and history. 
Bigger says, “This last one should be 
an orientation, so that people under- 
behind the 


stand the motivation 


movement.” 


Career training 


The needs of the career man aren't 
markedly different, For example, in 
the CUNA School for Credit Union 
Personnel, attended each summer by 
about 200 credit union employees, 
the first year curriculum is on a lead- 
ership base in such areas as com- 
munications and human relations. In 
the second year the student receives 
technical training, and in the third 
year he explores the historical and 
philosophical base of the movement 
and the movement's relation to so- 
ciety. 
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The schoo! itself is an exception to 
CUNA’s plan to work only at the 
league level, for the school is direct 
training by CUNA of league and 
credit union employees. Augmenting 
this school in a manner as yet unof- 
ficial and uncoordinated are regional 
schools already being held in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, lowa and Manitoba. These 


are one-week in-residence schools 





it came either directly from the 
league or indirectly through chapters. 

On top of this there were some 
15,000 hours sponsored directly by 
CUNA. The CUNA school for credit 
union personnel is the best known of 
those activities. Perhaps the one most 
directly felt in individual credit un- 
ions, though, is the fieldmen’s train- 
ing program. 

This resembles a circuit school con- 





8:35 to 10:00, first session 
10:00 to 10:15, coffee break 
10:15 to 11:45, second session 
11:45 to 1:15, lunch 

1:15 to 2:45, third session 
2:45 to 3:00, coffee break 
3:00 to 4:30, final session 


any longer than two hours. 





It takes plenty of coffee 


Education reached maturity with the invention of the coffee break. 

CUNA’s education specialists say that 14% hours is about as long as an 
adult group can be held without some discomfort. Coffee is the answer. 
A typical successful day looks something like this: 

8:30 a.m., start with introductions, announcements 


If an evening session is needed, it should follow the evening meal, 
should start at either 7:00 or 7:30 and should end at 8:30 or 9:00, never 


Saturday is the only practical day to plan activities which will draw 
a large number of volunteer credit unionists. In contrast, though, mid- 
week programs are probably better for career personnel, because this 
leaves them free for week closings in their credit unions. 

Months, likewise, are important. July and August are, for most pur- 
poses, dead training months. Many chapters cancel their meetings in 
those months rather than fight the vacation slump. 








held in connection with a college or 
university. 

As a second “urgent problem” in 
credit union education Bigger de- 
fines “the need to establish a system 
of accreditation for the various re- 
gional schools which are being de- 
veloped under the sponsorship of the 
credit union leagues.” He says, 
“There seems to be a very strong 
need for some uniform standards, so 
that a uniformity of opportunity will 
be made available to all credit union 
personnel.” Another broad regional 
school will be started in 1960 at 
Emory University in Georgia under 
sponsorship of leagues in South Caro- 
lina, North 
Georgia, 


Tennessee, 
Florida and 


Carolina, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama. 

The training activities listed above 
totaled 2376 programs last year, with 
122,445 persons attending for total 
training of 444,224 hours. All of this 


is classified as league trai: ing because 


ducted by CUNA staff, some from 
departments other than education, 
meeting with fieldmen in ten widely 
scattered areas with several leagues 
sending their men to a central loca- 
tion. Training for these career men is 
held pretty strictly to the technical 
side. For example, this year’s subjects 
include financial statements, complete 
insurance coverage and delinquency 
control. These are three-day sessions 
held in mid-week. 

Last year the second biennial con- 
ference for league educational special- 
ists was sponsored by CUNA in Madi- 
son. This brought together for several 
days the 30-odd men directly respon- 
sible for training at the league level. 
As a climax the group conducted a 
one-day institute for the Madison 
Chapter of Credit Unions, thus giving 
the chapter some training and afford- 
ing the educational directors some 
practice. 


Also last year CUNA sponsored the 
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first management specialists confer- 
ence. This conference has the most 
intense focus of all programs, aimed 
directly at league fieldmen who serv- 
ice large credit unions, generally 
classified as those with assets of $1 
million or over. Problems answered 
are those of the large credit unions: 
Payscales, buildings, staff relations, 
manager-board relations, etc. 

The CUNA education department 
considers itself a “trainer of train- 
ers.” Working at the league level 
almost exclusively, it has an immed- 
iate goal to train 3000 trainers at the 
league and chapter levels. These in 
turn will train the necessary 25,000 
trainers—one in each credit union 
to carry education to the local credit 
union member. 

Summing up CUNA’s education 
services to the movement, Bigger lists 
the following: 

1. Conference services to CUNA 
departments, National Association of 
Managing Directors, etc. This sup- 
plies planning, advisory and tech- 
nical assistance in conference opera- 
tions. 

2. Department consultations and 
joint projects. This includes educa- 
tional aspects of programs sponsored 
by other CUNA departments and 
projects sponsored jointly by educa- 
tion and another department. 

3. Educational directors confer- 
ence, 

4. Educational materials for 
leagues, chapters, credit unions. 
These are printed materials for all 
levels of training, including practice 
audit sets and a quarterly education 
packet. 

5. Education News. This is a quar- 
terly publication of news of educa- 
tional activities in 
CUNA. 

6. Family financial counseling. 
This is a proposed program to de- 
velop training and consumer mate- 


leagues and 


rials in cosumer counseling. 

7. Fieldmen’s training conferences. 

8. Field services, consultative. This 
includes consultation with league 
staff, committees and boards on edu- 
cation programs. 

9. Field services, instructional. In 
this program, CUNA education staff 
serves as faculty for various league- 
sponsored schools and other activi- 
ties. 

10. Field services, league, chapter 
and credit union meetings. These are 
invitational appearances for speeches 
and presentations. 
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campus, 


accounting. 


and Alberta, June 15-19. 





Regional Schools 


Fastest growing item in credit union education are regional schools set up by 
one or more leagues for lengthy, intensive training close to home. 

This year seven regional schools will be held. Almost without exception they 
are one week in length and are in-residence courses held at a college or university 


Some follow with some fidelity the program established at the CUNA School for 
Credit Union Personnel. These include studies in communications, human relations, 
other social sciences and some specific credit union operating 
remain closer to credit union fundamentals in such topics as bookkeeping and 


Regional schools scheduled for this summer include: 
University of Manitoba, including credit union personnel from Manitoba, Ontario 


University of Kentucky, Kentucky only, June. 

Western Michigan University, Michigan only, July 13-17. 

Cornell University, New York only, August 3-7. 

Ohio University, Ohio only, August 9-15. 

Penn State University, including credit union personnel from New Jersey, District 
of Columbia and Maryland, August 17-21. 

State University of lowa, Iowa only, October 25-31. 

For more information, write to the sponsoring leagues. 


roblems. Others 








11. Filmstrips. A series of instruc- 
tional films for use at league, chapter 
or credit union level. 

12. League board training confer- 
ences, This is a proposed program to 
work with league boards and manag- 
ing directors on management prob- 
lems, using outside leaders. 

13. Management specialists confer- 
ence. 

14. Professional staff growth. This 
is training for CUNA Education De- 
partment staff. 

15. Quarterly meetings. Attendance 
by staff at CUNA quarterly meetings. 

16. School for Credit Union Per- 


sonnel. 


BUILDINGS 
(Continued from page 19) 


delinquencies today are less than dur- 
ing previous years. Our members are 
meeting their because 
they know that they cannot obtain 
credit as easily as before. They value 
their reputation with Corktown more 
highly than ever.” 

Four federal credit unions serv- 
ing U.S. Steel Corporation employees 


obligations 


in Gary, Indiana, began a discussion 
of a joint building program during 
1954. Two years later they were 
ready to put their plans into action. 
And on January 16, 1959, the four 
groups moved into their newly con- 
structed $75.000 building, some 300 
feet from the main entrance of the 
U.S. Stecl Corporation’s Gary Steel 
Works. 

These four groups are: C.LS. 
Employees Gary Works Federal 
Credit Union, C. lL. Merchant Mills 
(Gary Works) Federal Credit Union, 
Mechanical Div. C.1L.S. Employees 
Federal Credit Union and C.LS. 


17. Staff extension services. This 
may include assignment of one mem- 
ber of the CUNA education staff to 
a small league staff for a week or 
more to help them start educational 
programs. 

18. Statistical collection. This is a 
collection of statistical material on 
league education programs. 

So long as education is reaching 
only a fraction of those who need it 
and so long as education is barely, 
if at all, touching the basic fields 
of loan interviewing and family coun- 
seling, Bigger believes there is room 
only for expansion and continued 
development. 


(Blast Furnace and Coke Div.) Fed- 
eral Credit Union. Each of the four 
groups was organized more than 
twenty-one years ago. Their joint 
membership potential is 19,500. 

® Operating Procedure. “Our four 
credit unions have joint ownership in 
this building,” says Tom Williams, 
president of Mechanical. “We have 
a written agreement between us. We 
operate the building through a board 
of building managers. This special 
board consists of the four presidents 
and the four treasurers of our Gary 
Works groups. George Settle, presi- 
dent of our Merchant Mills credit 
union, is overall president of the 
board of building managers.” 

These are the principal provisions 
of the written agreement between the 
four groups: It establishes the board 
of building managers; states that 
each credit union owns a one-fourth 
interest in the building; provides for 
equal sharing of all repair and main- 
tenance costs; instructs the board to 
keep a separate set of books and 
records showing all of its transac- 
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tions; requires that the board be 
bonded, serve without remuneration, 
and meet at least once each month; 
and defines a course of action in case 
of the dissolution or removal of a par- 
ticipating credit union. 

The board of building managers 
maintains its own special checking 
account into which each participating 
group paid $1,000 initially. The in- 
dividual credit billed 
monthly for the operational services 
And they make 


payments to their overall 


unions are 


which they receive. 
monthly 
board to maintain individual balances 
of $1,000 per credit union. Says one 
of the officers of the board of build- 
ing managers: “This procedure as- 


sures our managerial board of a 


constant inflow of operating cash.” 


® Growth. When the Gary Works 
directors began their considerations 
of a joint building early in 1954, they 
had combined assets of $4,400,000, 
10,617 with $4 
shares, and 5,667 bor- 
rowers who were using $2.350.000 


a me mbership of 


for provident and productive pur- 
pose. Two years later, when the four 
groups decided to proc eed with their 
building plans, their combined assets 
had gone up to $6,600,000. shares to 
$6,100,000, loans to 6,696 members 
$3,800,000, and the 
overall membership had climbed to 
12.050 

By December 31, 1958, two weeks 


before moving into their new build- 


amounted to 


ing, the Gary Works groups’ com- 
bined assets had reached $9,900,000, 
their shares $8,900,000, their loans 
$4,200,000 ; 7,156 bor- 
rowing memibe rs and the membership 
total had risen to 13,328. Today the 
combined assets at Gary Works have 
passed the $10 million mark. 

Works building meas- 


ures 62 by 49 feet. It consists of one 


there were 


The Gary 


story with a basement. Its foundation 
is constructed so that further floors 
can be added later. The building lot 
of 150 by 97 feet is leased from the 
United States Steel Corporation for 
at a cost of $1. And the 
between the four credit 
unions and their employer provides 


ten years 


contract 


for a renewal option at the end of 
this period. 


The building is divided into joint 
and individual space. The individual 
space consists of the four credit union 
offices. They measure 15 by 24 feet 
and are separated from each other by 


foot partitions, topped by glass 
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panels of 24% feet. Within its office 
area, each credit union has a glass- 
enclosed 4-by 114 consultation booth. 
And each group has its own counter, 
furniture, file and safe arrangement. 

All counters are straight. And each 
group has four cashier's windows 
with brass grills. Some have cash 
drawers below the counters, Several 
use the area underneath the counters 
for open form shelves or panel- 
covered storage space. 

All other areas of the main floor 
are used jointly. These include main 
and rear entrances, a 12 foot lobby 
running through the entire length of 
the building, a corridor at the rear 
of the offices, a board room, a lounge, 
two wash rooms, and a kitchenette. 

The basement provides each group 
with individual space for supplies and 
storage. It also contains a storage 
vault, boiler and air conditioning 
equipment as well as a large janitor’s 
room. 

“We feel as though we were work- 
ing in a palace,” comments one Gary 
Works employee. “Our four groups’ 
previous quarters were on the second 
floor of a boiler house building. The 
company was furnishing this space. 
But the building was old and we were 
suffering from a severe lack of space. 
When the federal examiners visited 
us during those years, we had to do 
our work standing up. There just 
wasn't space for all of us to sit down.” 
Gary 
Works did not project its space needs 


® Projecting future needs. 


over a definite number of years. But 
it sought to anticipate its growth and 
maximum possible membership. Ex- 
pansion was planned for by building 
a foundation strong enough for addi- 
tional stories. Recalls Harold Kendt, 
president of C.LS., the oldest of the 
four groups: “We inquired into our 
employer's expansion plans. The 
United States Steel Corporation told 
us its largest plant is the one here at 
Gary. And we learned that the man- 
agement expects to expand the Gary 
plant still further because of its loca- 
tion in the Midwest, its accessibility 
to the raw materials which go into 
steel and its proximity to the market. 

“We think that we anticipated our 
future needs fairly well. The field of 


membership of our four groups is 
approximately equal as far as their 
potential membership is concerned. 
And about 99 percent of our credit 
union business is handled through 
payroll deduction. That’s why we feel 
that our building, with it: hundred- 


car parking lot, is fully adequate for 
our needs.” 

Adds Fosty J. Bella, treasurer of 
Mechanical: “Our location is a valu- 
able asset. Each of our four groups 
expects a very substantial increase in 
growth. And we are deeply appreci- 
ative of the company’s offer to let us 
build at this location, which has the 
dual advantage of being both con- 
veniently accessible and outside the 
plant gate. This is important to us 
because it enables us to stay open 
in the event of a strike.” 

® Construction and_ interior. 
Selecting an architect was no prob- 
lem for Gary Works. The groups’ 
offered the 
its engineering department free of 
charge. And Gary Works used U. 5. 
Steel engineers throughout the con- 
struction period to assure full com- 
pliance with the building contract. 
The ultimate cost of the building was 
within $2,000 of the 


original bid. 


employer services of 


contractor’s 


“Our principal problems during 
our planning and construction periods 
were (1) design of the offices, (2) 
facilities for credit committee meet- 
ings, (3) interviewing space, and 
(4) space allocation,” say Harold 
Kendt. 

Reports Fosty Bella, “One of the 
aspects which we neglected at first 
was that of schemes. We 
selected our color schemes piecemeal. 
But we learned that this must be co- 
ordinated to create color harmony.” 


color 


* Utilities. “We talked about an 
air conditioning unit very early in 
our building program,” Bella recalls. 
“And we included it in our original 
plans because we considered it essen- 
tial. The total cost of our heating and 
air conditioning plant was $10,000.” 

Asphalt tile was the choice in floor 
covering. “We consider this the best 
material to put on a concrete floor,” 
says a Gary Works officer. 

Recessed ceiling fluorescent light 
serves as overhead lighting at Gary 
Works. For night lights the groups 
use an automatic lighting system 
which is switched on at dusk and 
goes off at dawn. These night lights 
illuminate each credit union office, 
the hallway, and the front and rear 
doors of the building. “This facili- 
tates checking at night because per- 
inside can be seen 
through the windows at all times from 
the outside,” a Gary Works employee 
points out. “And we have further 


sons working 
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protection through night spot lights 
on our roof which illuminate the 
large Credit Unions sign on top of 
our building.” 
* Financing. Gary Works paid 
cash for its $75,000 building. It plans 
to amortize the cost over thirty-five 
years. Monthly overall write-off is 
now $180. Janitorial services add a 
further $100 to the groups’ monthly 
expenses. ‘ 
Electric buzzers con- 
trol the entrance to all four Gary 
Works offices. 


Plant security 


© Security. 


officers and Gary 
police both patrol the credit union’s 
vicinity. The credit unions have the 
additional advantage of being only 


100 yards distant from the guard 
house at the main gate of the U. S. 
Steel plant, 

® Lessons learned. “We made sev- 
eral mistakes in planning our build- 
ing,” says Herbert Cash, Blast and 
Coke president. “We should have set 
aside a larger area for lounging and 
rest rooms. We should have deter- 
mined the type and amount of fur- 


NO ONE-MAN RULES 


(Continued from page 3) 


mate of the responsibilities with 
which the membership has entrusted 
them.” 

® Collectors. Public does not use 
payroll deduction for either savings 
or loan payments. Instead, it has ap- 
pointed all its board and credit com- 
mittee members to serve as collectors. 
Says Soles: “Our employee group of 
four hundred has always been closely 
knit because the turnover among us 
is extremely small. We find that the 
constant contact of our collectors with 
the membership has helped tremen- 
dously in further strengthening the 
ties of our credit union.” 

“We began using collectors almost 
immediately after organization,” re- 
calls John Philkiil. “It was obvious to 
us that one person could not carry on 
all of the volunteer work in a large 
compound spread over an area of 
four city blocks.” 

These are the details of Public’s 
collector system: 

* Supplies. Each collector keeps in 
his desk or locker a supply of the 
following items: (1) Literature, (2) 
loan applications, (3) loan notes, (4) 
collection vouchers and (5) with- 
drawal slips. Furthermore, each mem- 
ber of this eight-man: team always 
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nishings at the time of preparing our 
floor plan. And we should have used 
opaque glass for the partitions sur- 
rounding our consultation booths. 

“We could have saved a good deal 
of money if we had told our architect 
exactly what we needed in respect to 
office layout and electrical outlets. 
Because we did not plan ahead 
enough, we were later forced to 
change the instructions of our elec- 
trical contractor. This required 
changes and expenses and brought 
delays in several levels of our build- 
ing program. It is very expensive to 
make changes after the contract is 
placed in the hands of the con- 
tractor.” 

* Conclusion. Credit union build- 
ings should be planned in great 
detail before the contract is signed. 
All changes and adjustments add to 
the cost of the building program. 

Most credit unions grow rapidly 
after they move into their own build- 
ing. But there are some exceptions, 
largely because economic conditions 
are not always predictable. 


carries with him a pocket-size interest 
rate chart and some cash vouchers. 

* Recruitment and Contact. The 
collectors make all initial contacts 
with prospective members. They also 
furnish the members with the answers 
to any questions which they may have 
concerning the credit union. But the 
collectors make it their policy not to 
give information on any subject with 
which they are not fully familiar. If 
a collector is in doubt, he contacts the 
treasurer for further details. And 
whenever the treasurer is unable to 
furnish the information needed, he 
telephones the league office in Eliza- 
beth for a full explanation of the 
problem. 

* Collection Reports. All collectors 
are named in that capacity in the 
minutes of the board. All are bonded. 
They carry out their collection func- 
tions before and after working hours 
and at lunch tiie. Each collector is 
sues a cash-received voucher for all 
funds received, or enters the funds 
and new balance in the member’s 
passbook. At the end of the day, the 
collector lists all of his collections in 
duplicate on a List of Cash Collected 
(form FCU 250) and turns all funds 
over to the treasurer. The treasurer 
returns the signed duplicate copy to 
the collector for his files. 

* Dividend Posting. Shortly after 


the annual meeting, the collectors ask 


all members for their passbooks to 
enable the treasurer to enter the pre- 
vious year’s dividends. This usually 
takes the treasurer from two to three 
days. After the posting, the collectors 
return the passbooks to the members, 
pointing out the results of their sav- 
ing and giving further encouragement 
to additional savings. 

* Encouraging Systematic Sav- 
ings. Public’s collectors stress the ad- 
vantage of even-dollar level loan pay- 
ments whenever a member requests a 
loan application form. Reports John 
Philkill: “Perhaps no other device has 
been more helpful in encouraging 
regular savings among our member- 
ship than our practice of finding out 
at the time of granting the loan how 
much the member can afford to pay 
weekly or monthly. Then we arrange 
for an even-dollar level payment 
schedule, which raises the level of 
savings as the loan balance goes 
down.” 

The collectors have a standing ar- 

rangement with many members to 
pick up their passbooks and weekly 
savings each Tuesday after the mem- 
bers receive their paychecks. Points 
out treasurer Philkill: “Of course 
these arrangements do not mean that 
our collectors will not accept funds at 
other times. The exact opposite is 
true. Our enthusiastic team of collec- 
tors is ready to go anywhere at any 
time if a member wishes to make a 
payment on shares or on a loan.” 
* No delinquency problem. “Our 
board is of course very glad that we 
do not have a delinquency problem,” 
says president Soles. “Probably our 
group's strong common bond has 
much to do with this. 

“The majority of our members are 
less than 40 years old. Their incomes 
vary from $5,500 to $7,000. Most 
have school-age children. And many 
have toddlers of pre-school age. This 
means that many of us need funds to 
meet the sudden emergencies so com- 
mon with young families. 

“Our members’ emergencies could 
develop into a delinquency problem 
if we are not constantly on our guard, 
At the end of each month our treas- 
urer reviews each loan account and 
makes a detailed statistical report to 
the board. If anyone has missed pay- 
ments for one month, the treasurer 
gets in touch with him at once, finds 
out about the member's specific prob- 
lem, and reminds him of his obliga- 
tion to his fellow employees. 

“But John Philkill would insist that 
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keeping the delinquencies down is not 
his doing alone. Our directors and 
committeemen work together as a 
team. Together we spend each week 
some 25 to 30 hours on credit union 
work. We are proud of our team, and 


we find that team-work pays.” 


LOW INCOME 


(Continued from page 7) 


action proposed was research. Sug- 
gested under research was a joint 
CUNA and_ the 


leagues to discover the best possible 


projec t between 
method of serving low-income groups, 
including possible credit union organi- 
zation among people in such groups 
as public housing projects. Organiza- 
tions outside the credit union move- 
ment were encouraged to promote 


federal 


among low-income groups. Responsi- 


more government research 
bility for research among individual 
credit unions, either existing presently 
or proposed, as to their operational 
methods among low-income groups 
was left to both CUNA and the 
leagues. 

Influencing most of the suggestions 
concerning research was a luncheon 
given by Dr. William F. 
Sewell, professor and chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at the Uni- 


address 


versity of Wisconsin. He suggested 
that the federal government be ap- 
proached with this idea as a justifiable 
federal research item. He suggested 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 
example, might be one government 
which would be willing to 
conduct research into the characteris- 
tics of low income groups. Dr. Sewell 
also mentioned large foundations, but 
said money is generally available 
from foundations only if it is un- 


agency 


available elsewhere. Researchable as- 
pects of low-income families suggested 
by Dr. Sewell include: character, 
concentration, assets, debts, income 
levels. He said that such material is 
seldom gathered during periods of 
prosperity 

In addition to this nation-wide re- 
search project, Dr. Sewell suggested 
a “certain amount of intensified re- 
search on specific low-income groups.” 
He said the credit union movement 
needs to know what is the problem of 


credit in relation to low-income groups 


and to the pattern of family earnings 
within these groups. Among questions 


he suggested were: (1) How predict- 
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able is the income? (2) Who earns 
the money? (3) Is the income at a 
minimum level for mere survival? 
(4) What is that level? 

In the field of communications, 
Dr. Sewell said the credit union move- 
ment needs to know two things: (1) 
How much communication do low- 
income groups have within them- 
selves? and (2) How much communi- 
cation do they have with other groups 
in their community? He suggested 
caution in organizing credit unions 
among low-income groups, saying, 
“They should be tried in groups which 
have maximum possibility of success.” 
He added, “If you go where work 
may be needed the most, but cannot 
be thorough in organizing your credit 


KWIK-CASH 
(Continued from page 1) 


identification. Then he signs the loan 
application and the promissory note. 
The only taken on Kwik- 
Cash loans is signature. After the ap- 
plication and note are signed, the 
girl signs a cash slip as an authoriza- 
tion to pay and validates the pay order 
on a machine so the slip can’t be 
altered. 

Then the member takes the cash pay 
slip to the teller’s window. The teller 
pays in cash or check as requested, 
gets the member to sign a receipt 
and the member goes on his way with 
his Kwik-Cash loan. 

MacKinnon figures the entire ap- 
plication and office procedure takes 
about two minutes of the member’s 
time if he takes his loan in cash. 
Checks takes a little longer. 

Within one year, from April 1958 
when Kwik-Cash was started to late 
March 1959, Ford Dearborn made 
5000 Kwik-Cash loans. Average Kwik- 
Cash loan is $157. But, says Mac- 
Kinnon, “it has brought us a whole 
new kind of business in $10, $25 and 
$50 loans.” 

Minimum Kwik-Cash loan is $10. 
Maximum is $400, which is the Fed- 
eral maximum on signature loans. 
“If CUNA’s proposal goes through to 
raise the Federal unsecured loan 
limit to $1000, we'll raise our limit,” 
MacKinnon says. 

Out of the 8101 loans made last 
year at Ford Dearborn totaling 
$4,468,470.56, there were 3546 Kwik- 
Cash loans totaling $566,710.91. This 
volume in Kwik-Cash accounted for 
the credit unior s net ‘ncrease in 


security 


union, a failure may halt other pro- 
gress.” 

National and regional organizations 
represented at the Institute were the 
National Lutheran Council, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Cooperative League, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), 
National Urban League, Chicago Ur- 
han League, Canadian Family Service 
Bureau, Bishop’s Committe for the 
Spanish Speaking in San Antonio, 
Texas, Caballeros de San Juan 
(Knights of St. John), U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Navajo Tribe, Mi- 
gration Division of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, AFL CIO, American 
GI Forum and several credit union 
leagues and individual credit unions 


loans, $536,524.94 for 1958 over 
1957. “We had a bad year last year 
with the layoffs and recession,” Mac- 
Kinnon says. 

The Kwik-Cash loan is for the 
day-to-day credit need currently being 
filled by department store charge ac- 
counts, revolving credit plans and now 
being entered by bank check credit 
plans. MacKinnon says, “This is the 
answer to all that. The banks here are 
coming out now with their check 
credit plans. We’ve had no problems 
at all because our plan is better. We 
encourage our members to keep their 
charge accounts but to get Kwik-Cash 
loan before the charges on the time 
accounts are incurred.” 

Good reasons listed by Ford Dear- 
born for Kwik-Cash loans are grocery 
money until payday, clothing, vaca- 
tion, medical or dental bills, insurance 
premiums, gifts and taxes. 

“You see,” MacKinnon says in his 
fast-paced conversation, “people need 
two kinds of credit. They need the 
long-term credit for cars, boats, 
planes, home improvements. We were 
getting that kind of financing from 
our members, but we were concerned 
because for smaller amounts our mem- 
bers were going to department stores 
where the charges are far in excess 
of ours. 

“We discussed this with some mem- 
bers and we got the answer that our 
procedure was too slow, too involved 
and too much trouble. So we have 
reduced it as much as possible. Kwik- 
Cash is the result.” 

MacKinnon also is proud of the de- 
linquency control that Kwik-Cash has 
built into itself. When a member 

(Continued on page 28) 
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planning an 
auto trip on 
your vacation? 


here are tips to 


help you 
- before you leave 


-on the road 


Dear Credit Union Member: 


Before you start, take your car in for 
a check-up, with special emphasis on brakes, tires, and 
lights (front and rear)—all the things that are important to 
safety. Inspect the jack and tire-changing equipment, too. 

Make arrangements for handling your 
mail and newspapers. An overflowing mailbox is a dead 
giveaway to burglars. 

Make a list of the things you'll need 
on the trip, then try to cut it down. Most vacationers take 
too much luggage, merely adding to their problems. 

Remember that summer weather 
means more cars on the road—and more auto accidents. 
It’s a fact that about 75 percent of the mileage on the 
average family car is put on from May to September. Before 
you leave, check your insurance coverage for: 


Property Damage (up to $10,000) 

Bodils injury (at least $25,000 to 
$50,000) 

Collision ($100 deductible) 

Comprehensive 

Medical payments 

Uninsured Motorist 

Labor and towing 


And on the road, carry such helpful 
items as sun glasses, a thermos bottle of coffee, a first aid kit, 
and a dependable flashlight. 

Phone ahead—or check in early —to 
find the accommodations you need. 

Be sure to have tire pressures, oil and 
water levels checked at regular intervals. 

So see your credit union advisor for 
the insurance coverage you nced-—and remember, too, that 
your credit union can help you with a loan for a car, a boat 
and motor, golf clubs—even your entire vacation expense. 
As a credit union member, you're a part owner, so stop in 
and get the help you need. 
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EDUCATION 

A family financial counseling expert 
will be hired by this department to pro 
vide training in this program in cooper 
ation with the leagues. Summer school 
begins July 12. Fall conferences in ad 
vertising and stabilization are being con 


sidered. (John Bigger, director.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Operation Impact material is particu 
larly appropriate for study by chapter 
presidents during summer months. Blue 
print fot Progress, already distributed 
will help set up vital meetings for fall 
and winter months. (Kent Francis, di 


rector.) 


ORGANIZATION 

Possibility of setting up new credit 
union leagues now being explored with 
leaders in Alaska and Newfoundland 
Action programs being worked out with 
two older, smaller leagues. (Bob Dolan, 


director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 

The Credit Union Bridge 

Extra copies of the May issue, with 
special historical features, are still avail 
able in small quantities. New expendi 
tures for circulation promotion have 
been authorized by budget and dues 
committee. (Dick Giles, editor.) 


STABILIZATION 

No department in this area has been 
suggested, but a program is developing, 
due to approval by CUNA board of 
basic principles outlined by stabilization 
committee chairman. Program will be 
voluntary, operating through interest 


free loans to leagues 





Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, 


eeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices: some are available directly. 


WORLD EXTENSION 

Will begin field work in Europe on 
June |. First stop to talk with Ireland 
government about credit union promo- 
tion. From there to Paris to meet with 
United Nations Educational, Social and 
Cultural Organization; to Geneva to 
meet with International Labor Organi- 
zation and to Rome to meet with Food 
and Agricultural Organization. Other 
visits will be with Superior of White 
Fathers’ Mission, sponsor of missions in 
Africa, and with Lutheran World Fed- 
eration in Geneva. (Olaf Spetland, Di- 


rector) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The Yearbook is on its way off the 
presses, and the new film, A Picture of 
Unity, is being distributed. Film is doc- 
umentary type, showing history of credit 
unions during last fifty years and world 
events by which movement has been in 
fluenced. (Warren Lutey, director.) 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 

Good time to get material going for 
fall distribution. Department now work 
ing on CUNA Yearbook, annual meeting 
folders for credit unions and materials 
for International Credit Union Day. 
(Phil Davies, director.) 


INSURANCE SERVICES 

The department, along with a rep 
resentative of Employers Mutuals, met 
with the National Association of Man- 
aging Directors early in May at NAMD's 
request to explain the bonding program. 
Both NAMD and the department hope 
to make this an annual presentation 
(Stan Harris, director). 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison. Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes. 








phones in a loan application, the girl 
taking the call assumes that the mem- 
ber already has established a good 
repayment record with the credit 
union. When she pulls his file card, 
she can tell quickly whether the per- 
son qualifies for a Kwik-Cash loan. 
The member will not qualify for a 
Kwik-Cash loan if he does not have 
any previous loan record with the 
credit union, if his previous repay- 
ment record was poor or if he is de- 
linquent on a current loan. 

If the member is not eligible for 
a Kwik-Cash loan, his card is pulled. 
When he comes in for his money, he is 
asked to talk to a loan counselor. In 
case of a delinquent regular loan, the 
member is asked to bring the account 
up to date in cash before the Kwik- 
Cash loan is made. “Many times the 
member will say ‘Just add that much 
to my Kwik-Cash loan and I'll pay you 
the whole thing,’ but we won't do it. 
We won't make a Kwik-Cash loan to 
pay up back payments.” 

If the member is not eligible for 
a Kwik-Cash loan because he has not 
record with the 
credit union, he is asked to wait one 
day while the credit union runs a 
retail credit check on him. 


established any 


Cut down details 

Credit committee action is a con- 
tinuing process on Kwik-Cash loans. 
“This is another place where we have 
cut down the details,” says MacKin- 
non. The committee has only three 
members instead of the five allowed 
by Federal law. Each of the three is 
an employee of the credit union and 
is an experienced credit man. 

“Our committee meets all day every 
day.” MacKinnon explains. “From 
the time the door opens until it closes 
that committee is meeting. The Fed- 
eral bureau agreed that the committee 
is meeting so long as the men are 
working together in the same office. 
They need not be sitting across from 
each other at a table, and they need 
not discuss each application together. 
All that is necessary is for each mem- 
ber to review and to sign the applica- 
tion before the loan is granted.” 

Though many Kwik-Cash loan ap- 
plications result in some loan coun- 
seling because the application cannot 
be cleared immediately, counseling 
is not a part of the approved applica- 


tion. League man Schwab pointed to 

this when he said, “Kwik-Cash as- 

sumes that because the member has 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“Assets up 35%—and our Burroughs Accounting 
Machine still takes it all in stride!” 


says W.C.H. Bardweil, 
Treasurer-Manager, Imperial 
Oil Employees (Sarnia) 
Credit Union Ltd. 


“In the past 18 months our assets have climbed 
35% and our membership has increased—yet our 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine sti 
handles all the work load. 


“Statements continue to go out on time. Our 
Burroughs Accounting Machine closes out records 
in record time—a day and a half. Transactions are 
rapid and accurate since the member’s share and |oan 


ledger, passbook and journal are posted simul- 
taneously in one simple operation.” 


Yes, this one Burroughs Accounting Machine also 
takes in stride such jobs as: General Ledgers « Bank 
Reconciliations « Dividend Summary Reports. « 
Financial Audit Reports « Forwarding Passbook 
Balances e Trial Balances « Proof of Payroll 
Deductions. And the Sensimatic can be used as a 
multiple total adding machine in its spare time—it’s 
that versatile! 


if your credit union, like most, is aiming toward 
increased membership, greater assets, top-notch 
efficiency, consider the immediate and long-range 
advantages of a Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Call our branch for a demonstration—no 
obligation, of course. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, 6071 Second Avenue, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM.'s 


Burroughs Corporation 


NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


June, 1959 











successfully repaid or is successfully 


repaying a large loan, he is able to 
take on a smaller loan without any 
whether the 
This 
credit union substitute for a revolv- 
MacKinnon said 


that many applicants are talked to, but 
“actual 


determination person 


has overborrowed. becomes a 


ing credit plan.” 


refusals can be counted on 
one hand.” 

Kwik-Cash crosses all salary lines 
at Ford 
up to the $20,000-a-year man who 


Dearborn, actually ranging 


needed grocery money. Ford pays its 
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An active, 


operation 


hourly employees every Friday but 
pays salaried personnel who make up 
the bulk of Ford Dearborn’s member- 
ship twice a month, on the 15th and 
30th. “This sometimes leaves a third 
weekend when maybe they will get 
their check on Monday but they need 
money to hold them over the weekend. 
They can borrow $25 and pay 2 cents 
interest.” 

This raises the obvious question of 
overhead. MacKinnon says, “We have 
reduced our costs so low that we figure 
we are breaking even on Kwik-Cash 


~~ 


~ 


well informed credit committee is vital to efficient credit union 


If there’s reason for concern, you and the other board members 


should inform the committee chairman promptly. These are some of the 


duties of the 


members of your credit committee: 


® They should know the laws and rules governing the lend- 


ing policies of the credit union. 


® They should make certain that all loan applications are 
authentic, and that they contain enough facts for proper 


evaluation. Applications should be signed by all commit- 


tee members present. 


® They should hold regular meetings, prepare minutes 
promptly in permanent form, and report to the board 


periodically. 


Your credit union can secure bond coverage with a maximum limit equal 
to the total assets of the credit union, not in excess of $1,000,000 (or $2,- 


000,000 optional bond coverage if total assets are $1,000,001 or more). 


Compare this with your present bonding protection, and request complete 


details now 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


UNDERWRITTEN BY 


CUNA Insurance Services 


BONDING 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON, ae» & Cae 












because we are getting more long-term 
loans than before. Why, we are adding 
a new loan counselor today (late 
April).” 

Ford Dearborn has one restriction 
tying loans to shares. This requires 
the member to have at least 5 percent 
of the requested loan in shares. If he 
does not have this at time of applica- 
tion, the necessary additional amount 
is loaned and put into shares. 

Kwik-Cash loans are for a 24-month 
maximum. On regular loans Ford 
Dearborn will lend up to $4000 with 
up to 36 months to pay. All loans are 
charged at 1 percent per month on the 
outstanding balance, and all loans are 
subject to interest refund, which last 
year was 20 percent of total interest 
paid. 

Other Michigan credit unions, and 
several outside Michigan, have heard 
of Ford Dearborn’s plan and asked for 
more information. Schwab said, “We 
do have several credit unions using 
similar plans, and a few using the 
identical Ford Dearborn service. 
When anybody asks about it, though, 
we caution them on what they need 
before they can handle such a volume. 
Don is doing the same thine when he 
talks about Kwik-Cash. Don is willing 
to pioneer, but he’s not a plunger. He 
clears with legal counsel, with the 
league and with the Bureau. His care- 
ful and methodical manner of institut- 
ing new programs does not depend 
only on his own resources. He uses 
every conceivable source for informa- 
tion.” 

To Schwab, who saw Kwik-Cash 
develop from a gleam in MacKinnon’s 
mind to a new service wanted by 
many credit unions, Kwik-Cash 
“shows the credit union people can 
use their imagination and, within the 
structure of our present laws, can set 
up plans that will continue to make 
credit union service more attractive 
to the member than the best of the 
commercial plans. This is evidence 
that we can still find legal ways to 
provide very attractive service at 
rates that only credit unions normally 
charge.” 

Each member receiving a Kwik- 
Cash loan receives a billfold-size card 
on which he may keep a record of his 
payments. As a reminder of the trust 
between the credit union and the bor- 
rowing member. the card says, “The 
funds loaned to you represent the sav- 
ings, for many of them the life sav- 
ings, of your fellow members.” 
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CREDIT UNION JEWELRY PRICES 


ITEM 


PRICE, EACH* 
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Tie Bar 

Cuff Links (per pair) 
Earrings (per pair) 
Compact 

Key Ring 

Tie Tack, Lapel Button, Pin 
Money Clip 

Charm Bracelet (not illus.) 
Bolo Tie (not illus.) 


Key Tag (not illus.) 





$1.50 
2.05 
2.05 
3.60 
1.50 
1.05 
1.85 
1.50 
1.75 


1.30 


*All prices shown include Federal Excise Tax. Please alloy 
four weeks for delivery. 


Order for your members now! 


June, 1959 
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CUNA Supply Cooperative 
BOX 333, MADISON, WIS. * BOX 800, HAMILTON, ONT. 
PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: 

QUANTITY | 
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IN THE NEWS 
(Continued from page 5) 


point program to back up league stabilization 
programs. Among the principal points were these: 

* The purpose of the international stabiliza- 
tion fund is to provide loans to leagues in helping 
distressed credit unions. 

* The assumption will be that direct work with 
distressed credit unions is the responsibility of the 
leagues, and only leagues with developed stabiliza- 
tion or aid programs can participate in the inter- 
national fund. 

* Participation will be voluntary. (An earlier 
proposal to make the plan compulsory at a later 
date was dropped. ) 

* The program will not be in any sense an 
insurance or guaranty program. It will be in- 
formal and flexible, dealing with problems as they 
come up, primarily through interest-free loans. 

The new CUNA executive committee is now 
larger by five vice presidents, reflecting the new 
districts set up last year. The CUNA Supply board 
has also been enlarged to provide representation 
for the new districts. 

However, a strong economy sentiment was 
evident at the meetings, aimed principally at 
reducing board and executive committee expenses. 
The CUNA executive committee will no longer 
hold four meetings a year; the November quar- 
terly meeting has been eliminated, reducing the 
number of meetings to three. The CUNA Supply 
hoard’s business will now be carried on during 
the year by a five-man executive committee, and 
the full board will meet only once a year. 

The desire to reduce national board ex- 
penses was also evident. Resolutions calling for 
changes in representation of states and provinces 
on the national board, increasing the number of 
‘ redit union members on which each board mem- 
ber is authorized, were tabled due to failure to 
reach a consensus; however, proposals to limit 
leagues to a maximum of two directors compared 


with the present five, got considerable support, 


showing the economy spirit. 

Agnes C, Gartland, now retiring as manag- 
ing director in Massachusetts, was honored for 
her many years of service to the movement. 
Originally Roy F. 
in the Credit Union National Extension Bureau, 
Miss Gartland also was first manager of the sup- 
ply services of the movement. She was awarded 


Bergengren’s first assistant 


( looming Events League annual 


19-20—Montana Credit Union 


Meyer, Jacksonville. 


a check by the Massachusetts CUNA Associa- 
tion and a silver tea service by the Credit Union 
National Association. 


CUNA Supply elected these directors, 
each representing a district under CUNA’s new 
12-district structure: A. R. Glen, British Colum- 
bia; John Ryan, Quebec; Lloyd Mansfield, Wash- 
ington; Charles Stark, California; L. A. Rich- 
mond, Missouri; A. J. Snell, Minnesota; Kenneth 
Marin, Michigan; J. R. Girardeau, Georgia; Tom 
Slonaker, Maryland; Louis Bonderefsky, New 
York; L. R. Nixon, Connecticut; Rev. J. P. Sulli- 
van, S.J., Jamaica. 

Bond coverage through CUNA was reported 
for 18,848 credit unions as of March 1. Of these, 
88 percent carried the #576 blanket bond with 
coverage up to $1 million, and 141 credit unions 
carry protection up to $2 million. 

Opinions on world service will be sought 
by CUNA’s World Extension Department for re- 
porting back to the executive committee’s meet- 
ing in August. A questionnaire will seek ideas 
for improving CUNA’s international organiza- 
tion. 

Two-year terms will be started in 1960 by 
six CUNA vice presidents, while the other six 
will serve one-year terms before switching to two- 
year terms in 1961. The staggered terms, to pro- 
vide continuity in CUNA’s leadership, were voted 
at the Boston meeting. By lot drawing, districts 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 were assigned to elect vice 
presidents for one-year terms starting in 1960. 

CUNA Supply Cooperative voted the Dela- 
ware Credit Union League into membership at 
its membership meeting in May. Total member- 
ship now is sixty leagues, CUNA and CUNA Mu- 
tual Insurance Society. 

“Second-class members” was the descrip- 
tive term used for members of federal credit un- 
ions who leave the field of membership, retain 
their membership but are prevented from bor- 
rowing in excess of shareholdings. CUNA di- 
rectors voted to ask the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions to change the bylaws to allow these mem- 
bers equal rights with all other members. 

League membership of 30,000 for each 
CUNA director instead of the present 20,000 
will be studied by CUNA’s planning committee 
with recommendations to the 1960 annual meet- 
ing. 





Hotel Robert 
CLASSIFIED 


League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings 


June 23-25—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, St. Ninian's Cul- 
tural and Recreational Center, Antigonish 


June 23-27—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Aquatic 
Club, Kelowna 

September 17-19—Florida Credit | aion 


32 


October—Fiji Credit Union League an- 
nual meeting, Village of Galoa, Serua. 


October 2-3—Indiana Credit Un.on 
League annual meeting, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 


October 9-10—Wiseonsin Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay. 


November 19-22—California Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, San Diego. 


For Sale: Used “Tri-Poster,”’ $75. Small quan- 
tity of supplies included. Baker’s Main Store 
Federal Credit Union. 818 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles 17. Or call MAdison 4-3355, ext. 


353. 


Position Wanted: treasurer or manager, full 
time. Five years experience in credit union 
now $300,000 assets. New England preferred, 
but other locations considered. Write Box 
A565, Credit Union Bridge, Madison, Wis. 
For Sale: Bound volumes of The Credit Union 
Bridge for 1958 and some earlier years are 
available. Price $4.50 each. Write Box 431, 
Madison, Wis. 

Job Hunting? Qualified persons seeking credit 
union positions will get free placement service 
from CUNA Personnel Department, Box 431, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Contact your CUNA MUTUAL representative direct or write: 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


P. O. Box 391 P. O. Box 65 


Madison, Wisconsin alclilihicli Pee @liliclal, 








